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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 
“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—ForEsT AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 


FORESTS AND FOREST FIRES. 


THE damage wrought by forest fires, though it is known 
to be great, .is very hard to. measure, or even to estimate. 
Yet in statistics brought together by the Division of 
Forestry at Washington we have some hint of the loss 
that these fires cause to the country. The records indi- 
cate that the direct loss from this source is not less than 
$20,000,000; but to this must be added the still greater 
loss that is only to be. guessed at in the injury from dimi- 
nution of the water supply, the burning of the soil, the 
killing of the young trees and the loss of gain which the 
young forest would make year after year, which last 
may amount to several hundred board feet per acre-each 
year. It may be possible with continued investigation to 
reach a closer estimate of this total loss, but already it 
may be assumed that the average yearly loss from forest 
fires in the United States is probably more than $50,000,- 
ooo. The matter is one of such great interest to the peo- 
ple at large, and above all to those inhabiting States or 
Territories possessing great forests, that it is worthy of 
the closest attention. 

In a recent article in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine Mr. Gifford Pinchot has most interestingly dis- 
cussed the effect of forest fires, not as agents of destruc- 
tion, but as modifiers of the composition of the forest 
and of its mode of life. In this relation the forest fire has 
been little studied, and information concerning it is to be 
found only in the forest itself, sometimes on the surface 
and at others buried far beneath the soil. All the forests 
that we know, or have any record of, have been them- 
selves the successors of others which at intervals have 
been burned down, and from whose ashes others have 
arisen. Often in the forests of to-day we can find traces 
of fires which took place a hundred years ago, and some- 
times still further back. 

It has long been believed, and is now fairly well estab- 
lished, that a very large portion of the treeless area of 
North America has been kept bare of timber by fire, and 
the readiness with which trees grow and seed themselves 
on the prairies when these grass lands are protected from 
fire is good evidence in favor of this belief. The oak 
openings and the so-called fire glades in timbered regions 
are due to the same causes. 

The different sorts of trees found in a forest have differ- 
ent powers of resistance to fire. These resisting qualities 
are of two principal kinds, the one adapted to protecting 
the individual tree solely through its own powers of re- 
sistance, the other to provide for the continuance of the 
species without regard to the single tree. 

Examples of the first sort are found in the Western 
larch—the extremely thick bark of which is almost fire- 
proof, and is so good a non-conductor that it protects the 
living tissues of the tree, even against fires hot enough 
to scorch the trunk fifty or seventy-five feet aboye the 
ground—and in the big trees of California, whose bark is 
a perfect protection against fire. The longleaf pine has 
in addition to its thick bark another means of protection. 
The very young trees commonly grow amid thick grass 
and during the first four or five years of their life reach 
a height of but four or five inches. But while the stem 
during this time makes little growth, the long needles 


the grass about the stem, and so furnishes a double fire 
_ resisting shield about the young tree. 
The second. method of protection against fire, which 
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remain uninjured to distribute their seeds, from which a 
new growth of trees springs up, in an increased ratio to 
the remainder of the forest. 

The distribution of the red fir, which is the most val- 
uable commercial tree of Washington, is governed so far 
as we know at present by the action of fire. Other trees, 
like the hemlock and the white cedar, have been destroyed 
and their place has been taken by the red fir. 

All this, of course, does not imply that these costly 
fires which constantly devastate the West are desirable, 
but the study of the general effect of fire on the forest is 
most interesting, and is likely to be of the highest eco- 
nomic value, 








SPORT AND DRESS. 


Tue development of sport has had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon dress and the tendency has been in the direc- 
tion of the rational and convenient. Yachting, lawn ten- 
nis, wheeling, golf, each in turn has encouraged the sim- 
ple and useful in pattern; and it were difficult to deter- 
mine whether man or woman had gained the more, the 
one with his knickerbockers and the other with her 
shortened skirts. Both have renewed their youth with 
their short clothes. 

The requirements of fashion with respect to clothing 
are hardly less rigorous in sport than in respect to the 
uniforming of employees, or than those social rules which 
“call in” the straw hat in autumn or formulate the eti- 
quette of everyday dress. And there is excellent reason 
in this. The special wheeling suit, for instance, is de- 
manded and is the fashion, because it is the one style 
best adapted to the purpose; with it the management and 
propulsion of the wheel are accomplished with less exer- 
tion and fatigue than when the rider is clad in his ordi- 
nary cumbersome clothing. Nor is any caprice of fash- 
ion likely to bring into use in the realm of outdoor sports 
garments which interfere with comfort and convenience. 
The dudes of fashion may suffer tortures if they must to 
be in style, but when it comes to sport considerations of 
utility control. 

The sportsman’s wear bought in the gufh stores and the 
fishing tackle shops is an evolution of experience in the 
field and on the stfeam. From the cap and the shooting 
coat with its many pockets to the: wading trousers and 
the waterproof shoes, in material, pattern and make, 
each article is the product of common sense as applied 
to equipment for a particular purpose. The well-dressed 
sportsman is the one who is clothed in the garments 
most,convenient for the pursuit of shooting or fishing. 
Fashion determines here, as in other fields, but the fash- 
ion is one which grows out of approval of those forms 
which have been adopted only because contributing to 
comfort. ; 

The clothes do not make the sportsman, but they do 
add to his satisfaction’ in’ the field, so soon, at least, as 
the painful newness has worn off. The older the shoét- 
ing, suit, with its many signs of wear as_so many evi- 
dences of long experience, the more grateful it is. In- 
deed, only when the freshness has been dulled with the 
service of years and weathered with the sun and the rain 
and mud“and sleet and hail and snow and crock and 
smudge and smoke and stain and grease and grime, 
when’ the garment has become in fact “the old hunting 
coat” and is invested with the reminiscences and asso- 
ciations of the years, does the muse compel to verse in its 
praise. We have had poems on the old hunting coat; 
did any one ever dream of apostrophizing the new? 

There are those—you meet such men now and then— 
who entertain the common notion that the hunting coat 
makes the sportsman; but while they rig themselves out 
in the most approved dress, and parade the field as per- 
feet paragons of the latest thing in style, they show them- 
selves perhaps only shams and duffers as sportsmen and 
shots. The costume serves to intensify their verdancy. 
A greenhorn in “correct styles” is several shades greener 
than a gréenhorn in an ordinary everyday suit of clothes. 

To dress correctly, or as nearly to the correct thing as 

opportunity affords, is.to begin right, but after all it is 
the beginning Only. Not until one has outworn sundry 
shall he have acquired that fund 


& 


tentive ear when he begins to talk. 
‘Phere is case and freedom in the old suit. Bring it out 


ia te ete ; 


from its long concealment; put it on for these glorious 
autumn days and revert to the old-clothes stage of real 
living in the field. 








A CONNECTICUT ST. GEORGE. 


Tue world dearly loves to be humbugged, if only the 
delusion has to do with snakes. There is the old belief, 
for instance, concerning the deadly character of the flat- 
headed adder of New England. The New York Herald 
had a highly sensational story the other day from Dan- 
bury, Conn., relating the heroic adventure of the adder, 
as described by a Dr. Allan P. McDonald. The report 
describes the occurrence as “an encounter with a ven- 
omous snake in one of the busiest streets. of the city.” 
It appears that as Dr. McDonald was driving past one 
of the Danbury hat factories he discovered a “large snake 
coiled upon a window sill ready to strike.” Shouting to 
several people who were approaching, he warned them 
of their danger and soon had the street cleared for action. 
Approaching the snake, he discovered that it was a flat- 
headed adder, “one of the most venomous, snakes of this 
neighborhood, and now almost extinct except in the 
mountains.” The physician studied the serpent’s move- 
ments for several mimutes, and was convinced that it was 
lying in wait for a victim. The snake in turn noticed 
the physician when he was within several feet of the win- 
dow, and its raised head followed his every motion, but 
it did not have the snake sense to know that the man, too, 
was out for a victim. The Doctor summoned a posse of 
laborers and posted them along the curb; then repairing 
to a neighboring foundry he armed himself with a hefty 
iron pipe and “began the battle.” The spectators looked 
on, spellbound with terror, and nobody daring to volun- 
teer to assist the physician when the deadly nature of the 
snake became' known. Again: and again the doughty 
Danbury St. George advanced to the attack, and again 
and again “the dangerous motions of the snake” caused 
him to retreat., As the iron pipe descended for the final 
blow the snake sprang toward it and the affrighted man’s 
arm quailed so that the stroke fell short. But “before 
the snake could glide near enough to reach” the devoted 
Doctor its. back was broken with a quick blow, and the 
viper was dispatched, whereupon the spectators applauded 
lustily and Danbury breathed freely once more. The 
snake measured 2ft. in length and was half as large around 
as a mans wrist. When we remember that the flat-headed 
‘adder of New England is a non-venomous snake and 
not nearly so dangerous to human kind as are 'the pugna- 
cious bantams Dr. Jones writes of, we might be inclined 
to ridicule the Danbury incident and to belittle Dr. Mc- 
Donald’s feat. It is pitiful indeed that at-this agé and in 
a community of schools-a professioinal man‘ should show 
himself so ignorant in such a simple thing. On the other 
hand, we might not perhaps reasonably, require. of. a 
Danbury physician that he should be so far in advance: of 
the communty in which he lives as to encounter with 
equanimity a 2ft. harmless snake in the stréet. More- 
over, if Dr. McDonald actually believed himself, engaged 
in desperate conflict with a deadly serpent his conduct 
under the circumstances had just ‘as much’ of the heroic 
in its as if the reptile had been a rattler. 








The guide registering system of Maine was designed in 
part to insure that sportsmen would be provided with 
*guides who were safe companions in the woods. Now that 
a Maine visiting sportsman has been killed by his reg- 
istered guide in mistake for a deer, it is manifest that the 
license does not work altogether in the way anticipated. 
The fact is that no system ever has been devised’ or ever 
can be, short of absolute prohibition of the use of a gun, to 
restrain the trigger-finger of the fatuous shooter who will 


“not wait to make sure of what he is shooting at. Theré may 


be deer galore in Maine woods; but there are deer 
hunters galore there too; and the degree of hunting 

caution demanded: is correspondingly higher to-day than 
ever before. In, a deer country thickly. populated with 
human. beings there.is always the possibility if not. the 
‘probability that a moving object is a human being; and 


“if it is of a dun color ’that it is a man in a hunting suit 
' instead of a deer in the Blue. One expedient for reducing 


the peril of Maine hunting is to make provision that the 
guide shall leave tisown rifle at home. That would with 
owen oc 
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Ee Sportsman Gourist.. 


A Communication of the Jungle. 
Lodge. 


(Not from any one Samoan, nor in any one day spent 
far afieid in the mountain whither the chante of the rod 
and gun called me, did I learn these arcana of the wild- 
mrs Here a little and there a little, in forest camp 
or by brink of mountain streams, from one and froin 
another of my wild Eg gee I grew to learn the 
mysteries of the jungle. The scenic setting is my own; 
the English is also mine; yet I have essayed to render as 
faithfully as I could the words that were told me. For 
the facts I am indebted to my faithful companions. of 
many a forest day, to Laulu and to Tanoa, ahd to the 
graceful young Talolo, who led me through many wood- 
land paths.) 








WE are the brethren here of the forest and of the 
stream. Under waving branches and at the brink of moun- 
tain brooks we have learned the arcana of the wildwood. We 
need no sword of tilers, for the woodland paths are free 
to all who choose their secluded ways. We are free of 
nature’s secret work; we are the lodge of the wilderness 
duly constituted. Therefore this of all others is the place 
to report the communication of the lodge of the jungle. 

The place of meeting is well set. The officers and the 
fellows of the craft are coming. Far in the eastern sweep 
of the mystery of the broad South Sea is the sunrise; 
in its distant riddle of the west is the sunset; behind 
us the dark and northern stretch of ocean; before us 
awaiting our further effort is the trackless jungle of the 
mountain. Over sharp blocks of basalt, spewed long ago 
from the peaks when Samoa was yet ablaze with vol- 
canoes, the narrow path leads on the knife-edge of the 
ttiountain spurs. On either hand the cool depths of green 
and humid shade of sharply carved valleys hide the dash- 
ing streams, whose roar resounds through the dir now as 
a bold outburst of sound, again as the merest chatter and 
fgititest murmur from the homes of the fishes. Here a 
giant banyan covers half an acre with its spréading ex- 
panse of monster branches, each borne up by supporting 
trunks, which enter the soil and become new trees them- 
selves, In its vistas and arcades grows the rich grass 
which makes a master’s carpet of velvety turf. In the 
inmost tabernacle rises the massive heart trunk of the 
colony of growth, a trunk flanked and buttressed by 
planes and slabs of timber standing on edge from the 
parent trunk. The rocky path swings aside to lead the 
brethren of the craft to rest and refreshment under its 
grateful shade. From untrodden depths of the waste 
of woods a tiny stream babbles into hearing and forms 
a wee pool, where the fishes leap. The lodge is set be- 
neath the tree, and by the laughing mountain brook. 
Its obligation is a simple one, and easy to remember 
and to fulfill; brethren of the wilderness shall take with 
them from the mother lodge of all the world not so much 
as a single one of its living creatures, to be sold to un- 
initiate men. All else they may snare and take for their 
own sport, with net and spear, and rod and gun, and 
any gin they please. The one watchword in every 
tongue of man and beast and bird is the ancient word 
“good hunting.” 

The brethren gather to the opening of ,the lodge. 
From the sea a small party is toiling upward, glad to 
rest beneath the banyan. In the party are Sdmoans, to 
whom the jungle is home. Just as soon as they have left 
the roads of Apia and the marks of foreign settlement, the 
death and taming of the wildwood, they have hung about 
their necks fragrant garlands of the flowers of the frangi- 

anni and the moso’oi, the rich ylang-ylang. Every bare 
ead is girt with a leaf of the wild ginger, the ’avapui, and 
its spicy fragrance hangs in the air. Behind each ear 
is tucked away a brilliant blossom of the hibiscus, with 
its flaming red. Thus the brethren of the jungle lodge 
prepare themselves for the communication. ith them 
is one white face, a Papalangi, one free of the wilder- 
ness from the snows of the north to the liana tangle of 
the equator. Apia is left behind; with it is left behind 
the cares of a world that knows not the woodland life— 
we are free brethren of the wilderness in the mother lodge 
of the world. At the banyan shade we find the lodge 
room swept and garnished, awaiting our rest from labor. 
Its smogoth carpet is hemmed in by a wall of dush herbs, 
which are good for the creatures of the wilderness, g 
for food, good for scent, good to look upom, Burdens 
are laid aside, weary limbs stretch out for 


pose upon 
the turf. Thirsty lips seek the pool where fishes play. 
Here is a sign to test the brother of the wilderness. 


Watch him drink and then you will know if«he be in- 
deed a brother under the one obligation. He’ does not 
bend down to the water; he seeks no leaf to carry the 
fluid to his parched lips. The true brother stands at the 
margin, and cupping his hand scoops the stream up to his 
lips, sending it flying through the air in a s i 
curve, until it vanishes in his mouth; it is an old sigt; 
it was honored when the world was young. The initiatés 
of the wilderness recognize the sign of bretherhood, 
‘When doughty Col. Gideon wanted brave men for a for- 
lorn hope set them at the stream to drink, and be- 
cause he wanted brave and wholesome souls he'chose the 
brethren of the wilderness, who established themselves 
as free of the craft by the way they slaked their thirst. 
It is in the Bible for all to read; it is clear only to 
those who work the wood degrees. 

While the brethren rest another brother comes that 
way. His bare feet make no sound upon the stony path; 
his body sets no bush Silent ie the hum 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


he has established his brotherhood. “Ua 
he cries, “free is the wildwood.” And the en rec- 
ognize is claim to brotherhood, and every brother for 
himself gives back the ancient ac answer, | 
fia ola,” “there let me live,” That is all there is of ri 

lf; but a pretty idea of savage 


as simple as nature- herself, 
folk, is it not? 

What food there is is sptead upon clean leaves, and 
then is shared to all alike, the brethren of the jungle 
seating themselves in order on cushions of the great 
leaves of the mountain palm, whose trunks grow in 
shapely columns from the. rocky soil. When food is 
dispatched, even to the last item of dripping joints: of 
sugar cane and the spicy stems of succulent herbs, which 
await the plucking on every side at the edge of the shade 
of the spreading boughs of the banyan, then cigarettes 
are’ made of the sun-cured leaves of the native tobacco, 
wrapped in the soft, dried leaf of the banana,’and fire is 
made in jungle fashion—by the brisk rubbing of dry 
sticks. When the pungent wreaths of blue smoke begin 
to float in the breathless atmosphere the craft recount the 
tales of the wood and stream. 

While the talk+passes idly from one to, another and 
all is still save the hum of liquid island speech, the 
younger brethren of the forest shyly glide upon the sight, 
the serving brethren of the lodge. In the pool, where the 
babbling stream is hemmed between great rocks and 
forms a quiet backwater, the gaily colored fish come to 
the shining surface and blow tiny bubbles, that slowly 
float down stream until, caught in the flow of the brook, 
they break at the sheeny edge, where the water flows 
over the containing wall of rock, or, seized in some 
gentle eddy, float Cackwatd to the brink and join the 
other bubbles, which mark the breath of other fishes. Or 
as the dancing insects flit above the watery surface, the 
more adventurous fishes leap in quick pursuit, and falling 
back with a flash of color and a gentle splash, mark 
the placid surface with concentric rings of ripples. At 
the edge, where the grasses and other herbs dip their 
leaf tips in the pool, the dusky crayfish dart from rock 
to rock, dun flashes in the spots of sunlight, never daring 
far from the protection of the stones. } 

Overhead there is cooing of the most frequent bird 
of these tropical forests, the manutangi, the bird that 
cri&, the friend and pet of every Samoan woodsman, 
never killed by any chatice of hunting; but often taken 
to hang at home in the thatched huts for the pleasure of 
the people, to delight them with its cooing from the glint 
of dawn until the set of sun. More rarely is heard 
the note of the lupe, the South Sea Island pigeon. It 
may be in the very summit of the banyan itself, but its 
note sounds always far away and faint upon the listening 
ear, such a tone as though some skillftl drummer far 
away were beating the long roll on a deep-toned drum. 
To hunt it in the old days before the gun was known was 
in itself the highest secret of the craft; to know its habits 
and its secret lurking places, to watch the whole night 
through and to lure its daybreak flight to the waiting —_, 
where none but the surest eye and cunning hand coul 
intercept it as it dashed across the view. The sly rail 
dodges with a quick pop and skip into sight upon the 
greenturfofthe jungle lodge, and dodges back again in shy 
surprise. Time and time again it runs further and further 
into open sight; it gains confidence in the idle men, and 
by little and little makes its way with little side steps 
and halts and eager runs until it comes to the remnant 
of the meal and satisfies its hunger with a constant 
accompaniment of littlé chirps and fluttering of its 
stunted wings. If there chance to be a gap in the green 
ceiling of the banyan branches overhead the watchful 
eye may now and then spy the lofty Passage of the giant 
tropic bird, the tava’e, the swiftest in flight of all feath- 
ered folk, thinking nothing in‘ its sweep from sea to sea 
of scaling the mountain summit jutting into the wpper 
air. This mighty courser of thé sea and sky is in high 
regard with this island people; he has the gift of the 
fair wind for the course of their canoes; by prayer as he 
passes overhead they may obtain the favoring breezes. 

The turf 
and unfelt, were reaching down into this silent shade. 
Every movement of the spears of grass betrays noise- 
less gliding of the lizards, which chase along the moist 
soil and on the trunks of the banyan in pursuit of their 
insect food. The eye may catch them in their quick 
passage, but that is more the most agile hand may 
accomplish. Always close to the reclining men, they are 
swift to elude the most cautious movement for their 
capture. Just-out of reach they rest on some bending 
etalk of grass, 6in. of dark blue length, gleaming and 
watchful eyes, darting tongués, a wire spring for agility 
when they take at any untoward movement. In 
the forest tales.in the jungle i 
pili, is credited with 

e married in the beginning 
the King of Manu’a, and bred the chiefs of the — 

of kings derives its power from’this 

! ts x incandescent crater of 
Kilauea on Hawaii, thousands of miles away across the 
summer 6ea, it is fabled that Pili came from his Samoan 
home to wed with the goddess of the living fire, with 
Pele, who sits in the flame of the Halema’uma’u, sur- 
rounded by her sisters, the Hioakas. More agile still 
is a tiny gecko lizard, the mo’o, scarcely as long as the 
smallest finger of a man, red and brown glints of quiver- 
ing movement as they glide in and out of vision, and 
adv i 


grass beyond. Still closer companions of the waiting men 


le vao,” 


are the threadlike leeches of this soil. It keeps 
one busy plucking them from the fled as oe medsure 
their crawling over the body, stretching by inch 


as the common measuring worms progress. The Samo- 


ans have the idea that the leech is one of the risks 
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bends and sways as though the winds, unseen - 
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tions of their peaceful neighbors, and to kill a man for 
food if they can catch him unawares. Samoans, when 
they go to the forest, have no liking for these “mea ’uli.” 
the «black nings,” as they call them, but rather sapreme 
dread of their ous attacks. 

Nor are runaway wild men the only thing to dread. 
The mountains are full of malevolent — the “aitu,” 
fierce natures oe to wound and destroy mankind. 
Chief of these is Nifoloa, who has a set of long tusks, 
with which he bites the courage of the bravest and sends 
them pining home to die, and without avail of medicine. 
There is Nafanua, who lurks beside the paths, and hiding 
behind a tree thrusts his, spear into the ham of the pass- 
ing hunter; he feels a sharp twinge of pain, and he goes 
home to bid his friends peer and die beyond the 
hope of cure. There is So’oalo, the ghost of a chief who 
died a century ago, a great netter of pigeons in his day 
when he worked the woodland degrees, but now his 
malice intervenes to drive away the pigeon before the 
hunter at dawn. Another to be dreaded is a lady ghost; 
she appears in the guise of the fairest of maidens,’ and 
enly to the bravest of the young chiefs, who straight- 
~ sicken and die for love of her. 

ut the period of rest and refreshment has gone by; 
the work of the wood remains; it is time for the lodge to 
rise, and the brethren to resume their operative tasks. 
Those who are bound inland gird themselves to essay 
the mountain trail; the other wayfarer sets his face down 
hill and seaward. The communication of the jungle 
lodge is closed; the last words are the simple ritual of the 
savage woods, “ua sao le vao,” “the wildwood is free,” 
and back floats through the dreamy air the accepted 
reply, “ta fia ola,” “there let me live.” 

LLEWELLA 


Prerce CHURCHILL. 





In the Aroostook Country. 


I naD been looking foward to the time when I would 
be able to leave the engrossing and perplexing office 
duties, city noises and dusty streets for the pure air and 
quiet and stillness of the woods, lakes and springs at the 
headwaters of the Aroostook River, in Maine.’ Aroostook 
county, which is larger in area than the States of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island combined, is an ideal country 
for moose, deer, trotit, togue and salmon; and. owing to 
the better protection of game in Maine than in Canada, 
deer and moose are becoming more plentiful. The reader 
can form some idea of their numbers when I say that I 
have seen as many as twenty-one deer in the water at once. 
I also saw three moose, a cow, a calf and a spike bull 
feeding in the river together. 

I hear and read the many glowing reports from New 
Brunswick and other parts of eastern Canada; but to a 
person who wishes to make a two or three weeks’ trip 
and who wishes to avoid red tape, expensive licenses, cus- 
tom houses, their duties and necessary bondsmen, and 
the obvious delays, I think the average sportsman would. 
be much better satisfied with a trip up the Aroostook. A 
person can leave by fast express train from New York 
city at 3 P. M., travel with the most improved degree of 
comfort all the way to the northern end of the Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad, and inside of twenty-four hours 
cast his flies in the salmon pool on the Aroostook. The 
river from Oxbow up is beautiful; the shores are not 
mountainous, but are hilly and sloping, and the stream 
runs rapidly. Its waters are cold, and as the river bot- 
toms are rock or gravel the waters are clear. A succes- 
sion of rapid-running streams from ponds and lakes make 
the river that drains 400 square miles of forest. This vast 
region extends in a westerly direction from the Canadian 
border to Chandler and Churchill lakes and in a northely 
direction from the East Branch of Penobscot to the Alla- 
gash Mountains, 

Our trip up the Aroostook was one of unalloyed pleas- 
ure. The weather was pleasant, the scenery was very fine, 
and moose and deer could quite frequently be seen feed- 
ing ‘on the shores, or reaching down under the still water 
for lilypad roots, which the moose seem to be particularly 
fond of. These large roots resemble banana stems, from 
which the small lily vines grow, and I have heard old 
woodsmen say they had seen deer eat the big roots as 
well as the small vines and leaves that grow from them. 
After two hours’ canoeing we reached one of William 
Atkins’ camps, where we had supper. We found Mr. At- 
kins everything that could be desired, as host and sports-. 
man. His camps, of which he has about twenty, located 
on fourteen different lakes, ponds and streams, accommo- 
date in all about thirty persons. When we were there 
there were four ladies and sixteen gentlemen sportsmen, 
and some of the ladies could cast a fly in excellent style. 
On the evening of our first day there, while the guide was 
getting fire and the supper things ready, I made a cast of 
a scarlet ibis and a brown hackle and took one salmon 


‘and twelve trout. We made it a rule not to keep any 


more fish from the water than we needed to eat, as we had 
no ice—and I have never seen really good hunting or fish- 
ing where it was customary to use cracked ice. On this 
occasion we took sufficient fish to make our supper that 
evening and breakfast in the morning, as we wished to 
make an early start up the river. After supper we sat 
around a log fire, talked of hunting and fishing incidents 
of the past and made plans for the following day. Re- 
ceding further back from the fire as the heat increased, 
my hunting companion, Frank House, remarked that an 
Indian had said, “White man make big fire and freeze to 
death; Indian make small fire, keep warm all the time.” 

We were up at daybreak, had breakfast and made an 
early start, paddling up the still water, stopping 
are to ine ot dees. or saonén feeding on the river 
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in size, wooded, afid™all forming one of the prettiest 
ponds in Maine. ,We only saw five deer during our tour 
through the islands, and they were all does, and we re- 
tired to our, cabin, had supper and retired to a bed of fresh 
boughs, surpassing in exquisite perfume any of the arti- 
ficial odors yet devised by the skill of mankind. 

Monday morning I commenced the hunt and was de- 
termined to get a fine head,.or not to shoot at deer at 
all. The day was clear and warm, and excepting that the 
woods were very dry, from a continued warm term, noth- 
ing but a little rain coyld be desired. Deer seemed very 
plenty; they were everywhere, and we had seen sixteen 
before noon; but all of them were does or fawns or very 
small bucks. While there is an abundance of deer to be 
seen in the water feeding, it is not so easy to find a large 
buck with a good head. The old bucks are very shy and 
keep well up on the hardwood ridges and are very hard to 
approach near enough to get a good shot; they are contin- 
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ually on the alert. I was pretty tired and returned to the 
log cabin to rest and lunch. The invigorating air soon 
stimulates one, and the charm of woods life is found in 
its freedom and vigorous open-air life man leads when 
hunting or fishing. After a camp-made meal of good 
biscuit, fried bacon and hot coffee, we were refreshed and 
ready to continue our hunt. As I was removing the stains 
of our midday meal I saw a large deer step out of some 
brush, and stalking up to within rooyds. or so, fired at him 
as he stood facing me with his head up in that graceful 
pose that is natural to a buck deer. The bullet, that was 
shot from a Savage repeating rifle, entered where the 
neck joins the shoulder, breaking the second rib about 
the middle and tearing his lungs in shreds, The killing 
power of this small-bore nitro powder rifle is terrific. 
When we dressed him we found his body was a mass of 
blood. Although I have killed thirty-five or forty deer, I 
never shot one with such terrible effect. This was the 
largest deer I have ever killed, or that I had ever seen. 
I shot one at Harvey Bonney’s camps in the Adirondacks 
that weighed 204Ilbs.; but we believe this one to be larger. 
Two men were unable to lift him, and as he fell in fallen 
timber we had to drag him about twenty paces, so we 
could dress him, after which we prepared the head for the 
taxidermist. It is one of the most perfect symmetry, with 
twelve points, six on each side, with points exactly alike 
in form and feature, with the curves of both antlers pre- 
cisely alike. He had shed the red coat, except a few long 
hairs, and the hair of the gray coat was short and fine 
and made a very desirable specimen. I was naturally 
well pleased with the success. We had venison tenderloin 
fried for supper. The frying-pan comes so handy in the 
woods that almost anything that requires cooking is gen- 
erally fried. Sometimes we would get a suitable fire and 
get a green wet twig and make the branches into a fork 
to bfoil fish or venison; but I rarely have found the 
change of cooking worth the extra trouble, and a wood 
fire is not generally suitable for broiling. 

After supper we sat around the fire a while and then re- 
tired to our bed of boughs, well satisfiged with the suc- 
cess of our’day’s sport. We were up early the following 
morning, carried all the venison we could over the trail 
to the home camps at Millnockett Lake, and hung the re- 
mainder pretty high up for-safety, and returned the fol- 
lowing day for the parts we had left. It is no easy task 
to. carry a big fat deer, even when quartered, over a rough 
trail somes the woods. We concluded to fish and make 
photographs: of moose and deer for a few days, which 
we did... The weather then became cloudy, and we went 
out and hunted for partridges.. They were not very plen- 
tiful, but while the dry season made it hard to approach 
deer in the woods, the noise we made traveling in. the 
dry leaves.and twigs caused the birds to. move about and 
made it easy to find them, from their rustling, the leaves. 
One can hear a very little sound in the stillness of the 
woods.. On our return home from i shooting 
we met.a young miss and her father, who with two guides 
had been hunting and fishing. The young lady said she 
had shot a large deer, and held in her hand a very large 
owl she had shot about an. hour. before we: met them. 
We had all the venison we required, and it was easy to 
get all the fish we wished. We had been shooting par- 
rig s. for Te days. bw wee gs not cleared off 

right enow getting photographs. It. was too early 
ae oA ween legally. and we were a little undecided what to 

. when 


ly I heard a loon, and looking overhead 
I saw it “high up in the air. Shooting loons is a 
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tough proposition, but I decided to try for them. I had 
noticed they generally went near the sheltered shores, so 
I hunted around after them quite a little and shot several 
times, saw the bullets: make the spray and even the 
“feathers. fly; but the result was a total failure-to kill any. 
The clouds cleared away again and we tried for. more 
photographs again. It seemed easy to get them; but'the 
good results are difficult. The shaking of a camera in the 
canoe or on the shore may spoil them; the focus may be 
wrong; ofttimes the distance is too great; or the sun may 
not be right. However, I sticceeded in getting eight good 
photographs of deer and four of moose. We noticed 
some fox sign on a trail, and hunted them for some time; 
but these sly creatures are hard to approach in the woods 
and our efforts to find them resulted in failure. 
We. had now spent twelve days at the headwaters of the 
Aroostook. I had got one handsome trophy, and my 
wish was to get bear or fox on my way down the river. 





We made a speedy start after breakfast and went down 
stream, stopping long enough to get six nice trout, frying- 
pan size. I saw a large osprey flying, and after shooting 
iour times I succeeded in breaking his wing with a ball 
from my rifle. It was a very large specimen, and I sent 
it to the taxidermist, which with a handsome s5lb. brook 
trout made quite a list, and which I expect will be added 
to others I have already in my home. 

Brother sportsmen, there is a lot of benefit from a few 
weeks spent in the mountains in recreation; and it is some 
satisfaction to have a few trophies, fairly hunted, to call 
up the memories of these pleasant trips. I know of no 
better woodsman in- Maine, or hunting companion,. than 
Frank House or George Cole. They are good natured, 
good company, patient and tireless, obliging and thought- 
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ful. I have hunted, fished, trailed and camped,with them, 
and if you wish to know a man clear through and through, 
camp with him in the woods for two. weeks. One. of the 
chief attractions of these mountains and wooded ridges is 
the true democratic mode of life. Here every, man stands 
for what he really is; and here the doctrine of simplicity 
and truth is common practice. 


WILLIAM Simpson. 
New Yorx. 
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Summer Sounds. 


Lay Sprinecs, Ala., lies on the eastern slope of Look- 
out Mountain. From its situation it rather resembles an 
inverted punch bowl dropped between two well foliaged 
ridges. ‘On this bowl a-merry company of campers gath- 
ered during the last days of July. The first sight of the 
tents from a hill through a long shaded vista was cheer- 
ing; and then to be soon about stretching another tent 


all one’s own, and for rain or shine, for burned corn-’ 


bread and spilled water in the fire, or for délicious hoe 
cakes and grilled bacon—this gave a zestful first impres- 
sion. 

Before the initiatory supper was done a few of the more 
cheerfully disposed stars came out and blinked between 
swift rolling clouds until the dishes were washed and 
stowed away. Then, after having groped through that 
dark, laurel-hung, dangerous looking path to the chaly- 
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beate spring and returned’ it began to rain; slowly, 
monotonously, as though raining for an effect of .lone- 
someness. .This was heightened as I sat in the dim rays 
of my little photographic lamp, shining but from one 
side, and not a sound except the screaming scheech owl 
from the dell below and the slow patter on the canvas. 

It is very. good to wake up in the woods. This is usu- 
ally very. early, and proceeds from the first notes ‘of the 
birds. Here it is at this season the cardinal whose flutings 
open the chorus. His is the reveille call, and he enjoys 
the distinction as though a paid piper of the king. -Once 
or twice I heard at least four males in envious emulation. 
The summer tanager has closed his singing season, but 
can soon be heard in. scolding monosyllables; then the 
wood pewee utters his salutation; the preacher vireo be- 
gins his continuous prosing sermon-of,the day, and I fall 
back on my cot awhile when the chickadee drops into his 
long-noted plaintive sighing. 

After breakfast Ring and I go for squirrels in the 
ridges, The long walk through odorous woods, fresh 
and still, broken, perhaps, by a sight of the shy day 
flower (Commelina virginica), the rich. downy foxglove 
or the Indian pipe, thrusting its ghost-like presence upon 
me in some of the deeper shadows—this is always the 
greater pleasure. If a squirrel or two can be bagged it 
helps my -prospects for dinner, for all kinds of primitive 
and delightful exchanges obtain in our little community 
and a young squirrel from me to. my pleasant friends next 
door means: fried chicken, baked apple and home-made 
light-bread for my-board. This is literal, indeed, for my 
dining table consists of two stakes driven into the ground 
near the fire and a board laid across. 

When I give presents of apple sauce or rice cakes, hy- 
drangea leaves, like the vine leaf of Continental al fresco 
dinners, make admirable substitutes for china and delft 
ware. 

To cook one’s supper at nightfall. and see the stars come 
out; to get out of butter and scour the neighborhood in 
search of some; to buy roasting ears and then have your 
money threateningly returned to you because of moun- 
tain hospitality; to have it rain before the dinner fire is 
made and wet all the wood in the country—are not such 
pleasures worth three times the: price of board at a re- 
spectable hotel or at the deceiving farmhouse where 
lodgers are held in durance to the tyranny of “fresh eggs 
and Jersey butter”? I cannot refrain from some further 
mention of my adopted companion, ever faithful Ring. 
A cross between pointer and bulldog, he combined both 
the elements of affection and persistence. Soon divining 


my, affinity for dogs he left his old master entirely and’. 


professed unqualified and constant allegiance to me. fF. ot 
demonstrative or fawning, it was touching to see his rev- 
erent devotion as he followed me all day and lay at my 
tent door all night. ' ; 

But such elemental virtue as prevailed in our cdlony 
could not last always. It is one of the sad facts of exist- 
ence that-no spot of the world is free from the evils which 
hatint humatiity. It is said that gossip sometinies’ came 
into our camp and even sat about the fires wndér the 
heavens, but she was restless and nervotts in the open ‘air 


_ and would soon hurry back to the chimney corners of civ- 


ilization. Then again, eatable things placed in Our ‘¢old 
storage boxés at the spriig began to mysteriously disap- 


peat. Our camp nigga” was'laid under’ grave suspicion, 


and a young squirrel whieh had been treasured’ through a 
meal‘or so being taken at last brought down condign pun- 
ishment on his head. He was expelled, but, like the cat, 
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* came back” and hung around the scene of his depreda- 
tions all day. That night lights were put out promptly 
and a guard placed in various heavy shadows awaiting the 
return of the bandit, It gave a queer sensation to be 
suddenly halted as one forgetfully poked around in the 
dark. , 

At daybreak next morning he was captured after a spir- 
ited chase, in which the dogs gleefully joined. A grave 
council followed, our captive being tied to the stake after 
the best Indian models. He whimpered and moaned so 
effectivelly that the ladies pleaded with us stern warriors 
not to shoot, hang or burn him. Being persuaded, the 
last we heard of the redoubtable ’Lias was the spatter of 
his bare feet through the spring branch on the road to 
the nearest town. . Epcar MAGNEss. 

ALABAMA, 


An Adventure with Smugglers in 
Alaska. 


Away up north on the Pacific coast, where the Port- 
land Canal separates the cold, green, mountainous shore 
of British Columbia from our own interesting Territory of 
Alaska, is a sheet of water about fifteen miles in width, 
and protected. either by mainland or islands at all points 
save from the south. This is Dixon Entrance. : 

On the British shore is the little town and Hudson’s 
Bay Company post of Fort Simpson. On the American 
side, just east of Cape Fox, there still remains on a 
small island the old log buildings of Fort Tongas, one 
of the first garrisons eccupied by our troops after the 

urchase of this valuable country from Russia in 1867. 
Facing the ocean on this same bit of land is the deserted 
Indian village of the Tongas tribe, with its motley line 
of grotesquely carved and painted totem poles, t cal 
of all Siwash (Indian) villages along the coast. hen 
a Siwash wishes to proclaim himself a delate tyee (very 
big man), he erects before the door of his shack one of 
these totems, generally his own design, that often costs 
the sum of , or its equivalent in blankets and skins. 

This entire settlement is now installed at Ketchikan, 
about sixty miles to the north, and the old fort is kept up 
and used (under the pretext of a trading store) as a 
place where cultus (bad) whisky can be bought at 
exorbitant prices by the Siwashes, in defiance of the 
law and the revenue cutters. There is always a demand: 
for this article, ] am so to say, by both white and 
red men in this section, and the officers are not sufficient 
in numbers to successfully cope with the smugglers. Only 
words of praise can be said for the efficiency of the 
former, who have much more territory than they can 
effectually cover, and it is with them also this narrative 
has to do. : 

The events below occurred last fall, while three of us 
were voyaging from Port Essington, at the mouth of the 
Skeena River, British Columbia, to Ketchikan, Alaska, a 
distance of nearly 150 miles. It was no doubt foolhardy 
to undertake such a journey with no chart and little 
knowledge of the coast, but we were really forced into 
so doing. Contrary to expectations, it was found on 
arriving from the interior, where we had been many 
months prospecting, that it would be impossible to reach 
our destination by steamer without going south to Vic- 
toria, which meant “hyiu” money. ots 

Necessity caused us to select the proposition demand- 
ing the least outlay, so we invested in a 32ft. skiff, rigged 
with a mast and sails and two pairs of long sweep oars. 
It was not bought on account of a sound bottom or 
graceful lines, but because she was the only one for sale. 
After the purchase, some one calmly volunteered the 
Aact that the salmon fishermen had already condemned 
her as being too water-soaked and rotten for safety. 
Loaded with a month’s provisions, we started north, and 
on the morning of the fourth day pulled away from 
Simpson, having come a distance of perhaps sixty miles. 

Rain was falling softly, and signs of storm were in 
the air, but we had decided to make a run for it, and 
only when too late to turn back did we realize our mis- 
take. Fifteen miles across the surface of uneasy water, 
an indistinct mass of blue marked the mountains on the 
American shore, and a long pull it looked to Mr. Att- 
wood, better known as the Major, and to the writer, each 
of whom labored with a heavy oar. As the wind in- 
creased, the taunting waves frequently pelted us with 
spray; and Bill, our partner, who hailed from Montana, 
and who was more at home on a horse, sat serious and 
resolute at the helm, for it was his initial experience cn 
the briny, and proved a rather heroic one. Later in the 
day, when an exceptionally heavy sea combed over and 
threw him from his seat to the bottom of the boat, to- 
gether with a half-barrel of water, he jocosely remarked, 
“You may call this fun, fellers, but give me the hurricane 
deck of a bronco!” ; : : 

It is unnecessary to give in detail this day’s trip, which 
might well make a story of itself, but I can truthfully 
say that it was an experience none of us care to repeat. 
After five liours’ battling with the elements we heard 
the pounding of mighty breakers on the Alaskan shore, 
and through the fog and blinding sheets of rain could 
just discern high ledges besieged by mountains of white, 
angry billows. From that moment, none of us 
to make a landing or save our outfit, but merely pulled 
away with a firm resolve to put up a good fight when 
ihe time came to swim. ; 

Fortune favored us, however, and wind and sea both 
aided our little craft to safely round the point of a small 
inland some distance off shore, where we d a quiet 
harbor ae under the high cliffs. Only a long ground 
swell was felt, and much fatigued, now. that. safety 

we rested on our ont wee eet after 
kittiwakes and 
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camp, but fortunately the Winchesters had been brought 
up to clean dry. From water-proof dunnage bags 
.we obtained dry clothing, and with the dying embers of 
our camp-fire we fell asleep, only to be awakened a few 
hours later by the sound ‘atauion close at hand. 

The storm had ceased, and by listening intently. we 
found that the persons—for there were a number of 
them—were commenting on our tent, so we hailed them 
in a friendly way, only to receive a surly response. Then 
one of them, evidently a Swede, asked in none too polite 
a tone who we were and what we were doing. This was 
explained, together with how we got there, and where 
we were bound, and finished by asking them to come up 
to the tent. After a short consultation among them- 
selves, of which we caught but an occasional oath, the 
men charged us with being “infernal revenue officers, 
laying for smugglers,’ whereupon we naturally deducted 
that they were themselves engaged in that shady occu- 
pation. 

We, of course, protested ‘our innocent intentions, which 
had no other effect than to call forth a volley of curses 
and threats. Bill’s wrath, which had been steadily ris- 
ing, was now at danger point, and in true hot-headed 
Western style he told them plainly to “get out” and 
that “right smart,” or he would open up with both six- 
shooters, which he always wore, as he said, out of respect 
for the good old days. At this sound of definite trouble 
we followed his example and threw ourselves at full 
length on the ground, while Major and myself hastily 
pumped a cartri into the barrel of our repeaters, and 
lifting the wall of the tent, peered out into the darkness. 

Whether “Old Montana’ would have made good his 
words, I was most anxious to see; but as he hesitated, I 
remember thinking at the time that he was waiting for 
them to fire the first shot. We could not see his face, 
for his head and shoulders were outside of the door as 
he lay, still wrangling with the some marauders, 
who, as near as we could place were clustered at 
the bottom of the ravine. Of a sudden a shot rang out, 
but so unexpectedly that it left me uncertain whether or 
not they were the first to fire. At any rate, it was a 
signal for a general fusillade, the effects of which may 
still be seen in the canvas’of my little wall tent, and dur- 
in which .we missed out hot-headed partner, Bill. Our 
von. apparently, failing to injure any one, for which 
my friend and I were very grateful, nevertheless caused 
them to beat a hurried retreat ; and the air was filled with 
vile language only too common in such uncivilized coun- 
try. We listened to their wild scramblings down the 
rocky fissure to the beach, urged on by the whip-like 
reports of Bill’s revolvers, and finally heard them rowing 
away up the coast. 

Soon after lighting the lantern, our aggressive com- 
panion returned, fairly bubbling over with joy and satis- 
faction at this little brush, and cooly informed us that he 
had “sure winged one of the varmints” as they un- 
ceremoniously tumbled into their boat. We talked the 
little engagement over from all sides, and came to the 
conclusion that we should see more of them again, which 
luckily proved to the contrary, although through them 
we were soon put to much annoyance. Our rest during 
the remainder of the night was naturally more or less 
broken, for we were on the qui vive lest they return and 
resume the attack. 


Next morning, while pete man for our early 
s 


meal, Major discovered a whi cache of four kegs 
and many bottles, which our midnight visitors had 
evidently come to secure. His shout brought us to the 
spot, and while reviewing the night’s adventure a white 
steam vessel came in sight flying the Stars and Stripes, 
the first banner of our country we had seen since our 
departure into the interior, nine months before. Al- 
though none of us had ever seen a Pacific Coast revenue 
cutter, this was easily recognized as one, and it was with 
much interest that we watched her heave to, a short 
distance above us, and saw two boats put off a few mo- 
ments later, full of men, and headed in our direction. 
Hastening to the beach, we hailed them. They laid 
their course directly for us, and as the foremost boat 
grounded, the officer in charge, “dressed in a fatigue 
coat, leaped ashore. Without giving us a chance to 
speak, he peremptorily ordered us; to stay by the boats, 
and taking several marines, made straight for our camp, 
which was investigated ‘with tareftil scrutiny: Then we 
saw them disappear im the direction of the cache. Short- 
ly the officer returned, and with @ serious countenance 
placed us under arrest for violating Uncle Sam’s whisky 


of its posts throughout the 

convince the commander that we were perfectly re- 
spectable, and might lend weight to our story as well. 
It must be owned, however, that our appearance belied 


us. 
We pressed him to run across the Entrance to Simp- 
son, where we told him our recent friends could prove 
that we had embarked the previous morning without 
particle of liquor aboard. Or, I told him that if we were 
taken to Ketchikan, where my brother was, or if he was 
given time to come down to Mary. Island (the. 
quarters of the. customs service),.we could be i 
to all of which he apparently turned a 
were not. very apprehensive, however , for» 
that the man was at least partially convinced 
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and after’ loading the confiscated he allowed ts 
to pack our dunnage away in our little skiff, which was 
rowed with us to the ship and hoisted the deck 
by the starboard davits. At that time Major called the 
attention of several officers to the fact that it would 
have been impossible to have brought that load of spirits 
over in our boat during yesterday’s storm; and one of 
them said that that was precisely the trouble, for they 
didn’t believe we crossed the Entrance at all in that 
rough weather—which showed that a few of them at 
least thought we were telling untruths in regard to the 
whole matter. ; 

We breakfasted in the cabin, and were then permitted 
on deck, although I noticed one or more of the self- 
appointed guardians stayed with us continually. The 
vessel steamed slowly by Tongas Island, rounded Cape 
Fox and proceeded northward to Mary Island, where we 
were told, after some delay, that the ship would go at 
once to Ketchikan, it being on the way to Sitka, and the 
officer was to use his own discretion as to whether or 
not we should be released. 

An hour and a half’s hard steaming brought us in 
sight of the little white hamlet so typical of the Alaskan 
coast. Here, after much trouble, for the tide was run- 
ning swiftly, we secured a betth at the steamer’s wharf. 
During this operation we had been taken below, and a 
little later there were ushered in to us, not only my 
brother, but two friends from Massachusetts, whom I 
never expected to find in that out-of-the-way portion of 
the globe; and after a surprised and hearty greeting, for 
my arrival was entirely unexpected, we told our story. 
Starting with the trip across British Columbia, by pack 
train, we hastily sketched ‘the canoe voyage down the 
Skeena River to Port Essington, and our subsequent 
journey up the coast to where we were captured in the 
false position of smugglgers. 

All three helped in telling the narrative, and when it 
was finished the officer quietly told us that (just as we 
had already surmised among ourselves) four men in an 
open boat, one of whom was wounded in the leg, had 
informed them that morning off Fort T s about 
being attacked by a party of smugglers on i : 
and also that if they went at once to the spot they wouid 
find both lawbreakers and whisky together, which is a 
condition that is mecessary in order to arrest and convict 
parties that follow this illegal business. 

The one in charge then told us that he had believed our 
story from the first; and he actually apologized for the 
necessity of coming.to Ketchikan to prove’ our state- 
ments. We parted the best of friends, and during our 
stay in that neighborhood found them to be royal good 
fellows. Afterward we spent many pleasant evenings 
together, when the good ship Rush was in port, and the 
real offenders, who had long been under suspicion, were 
finally obliged to leave the country, though never receiv- 
ing the just deserts they so richly merited. 

F, E. Taytor. 


Another Reverie of a Bachelor. 


LyING on a bed of hemlock under the little A tent, you 
draw the blanket closer and listen to the raindrops pat- 
tering on the canvas a few inches above. What ecstacy of 
comfort beneath that blanket, what sweet memories live 
in the music of the raindrops of rainy nights long ago, 
when you slept on the couch in the garret over at “Cousin 
Jim’s house,” after all day “hauling to mill” or hunting 
rabbits in a drizzling rain. You had a warm supper by 


‘ the kitchen stove, and you and Cousin Jim ran up the 


steep garret steps, undressed in no time and were under 
four heavy comforts, lulled by the. music of falling rain- 
drops blended with the thump of larger. drippings from 
among the leaves of the old elm tree whose branches 
partly sheltered the low roof. Was ever eiderdown more 
gracious than those four old home-made quilts? Was . 
ever music more sublime or soul more thrilled? 

You think of long tramps when on the chase, in later 
days, and of the lullaby of the raindrops on shanty roof 
or tent fly, while the last flickering embers of the camp- 
fire were being quenched, and ensued darkness and chilly 
blast without; but within was warmth and comfort be- 
tween the blanket and the hemlock—comfort within while 
cold and discomfort are so near, without, that one must 
guard the comfort as if it sought to steal away and admit 
the chill and dampness. Aye, the nearer these, the more 
resent security 
from them. For all things, joy and sadness, good and 
bad, even wet and dry, are by contrast. , 


Minstrel touched zithern chord, in days of old, 

And kings were pleased—brave knights more valiant grew; 
Fair goddesses and mighty gods did list 

In former days the lyre. : 

The piper’s note, o’er dell and highland moor, . 
Wafts, to cause lassies’ hearts, in joy or pain, 

To quicker bound or only throb and sigh. 

Toiling peasant on Alsatia’s slope 

Looks out o’er valley broad with shaded eye 

To see whence cometh note of shepherd’s flute, 
Salmanca’s light guitar—Italia’s harp— 

Woos maid with moonlit face—speeds dancers gay. 
Mingled with cannon roar, is martial strain, 

And legions march to death, nor count it loss! 

And as the world grows older come yet grander strains. 
thrilling alike the souls of yeoman and lords, yet will 
there not ever be gentler sound than the pelting ‘of the - 
raindrops, now more steady and strong os the canvas 
as we awake from our first dream, draw the blanket now 
close over our ears and settle again fot sweeter repose 
than comes to any but nature’s child, in thankfulness that 

iff comes so near, while happiness, partitioned off by 

the thin texture of the canvas, is yet ours. 
; P a. 
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“Boyhood Days in Florida.” 


1L—The Last Stage of the Journey. 


From the town of Sanford a primitive, rickety, nar- 
row-gauge railroad ran to the eastern shore of Lake Jes- 
sup, ten miles away, and it was over this road that the 
next stage of my journey was to lead me. 

Long before train time I was down at the edpot wait- 
ing impatiently for the moments to pass. Around the 
platform the usual contingent of loafing darkies were 
scattered. Some of the more energetic were assisting the 
freight agent in loading the cars; others were whittling; 
but the larger part, in the negro fashion, were merely 
basking like alligators in the sunshine. The train that 
was to convey me to Lake Jessup was a mixed one, con- 
sixing of about ten box cars, several flat cars and a com- 
»bination baggage and passenger coach. The engine, a 
wheezy, topheavy piece of machinery with a smoke- 
stack built on the balloon plan, was getting up steam in 
the yard above. It soon moved down, emitting groans 
and squeaks as it came, and was coupled to the train. I 
was at a loss at first to understand why. the engine was 
coupled to the train “head on,” but we had not traveled 
far before the wisdom of this policy became plain. There 
was no need of a cowcatcher in front. We could never 
have overtaken a cow, but there was the greatest danger 


, of a cow overtaking us from behind. 


But at last came the familiar “All aboard.” The tiny 
bell on the engine rang vigorously; there was the sound 
“of escaping steam, followed by a series of jerks and jolts 
that threatened disaster to long-necked passengers, and 
we were off. And such a ride. If an accident had hap- 
pened no dne would have recognized it. If we had been 
on the ties themselves the journey could not have been 
rougher. Continued shrieks from the engine, the hiss of 
escaping steam, and the constant banging of the cars was 
enough to make one believe that the devil himself was at 
the throttle, And when we slowed down for stations, as 
we did on several occasions, the passengers barely escaped 
serious attacks of nervous prostration. A series of sudden 


‘bumps and jolts forewarned us that a station was at hand, 


cand then we just held our breath and seized the arms of 
our seats, not daring to guess what the next moment 
might have in store for us. And so through the thick 
pine woods, over swamps, and past stations with their 
‘groups of idle, curious darkies, we bumped and jolted 
until at last the waters of Lake Jessup lay spread out be- 
iore us. And oh, the. relief to escape from that danger- 
ous prison! to breathe that soft, clear air, to hear the 
swish of the water along the shore and the wind in the 
trees, and to view with my own eyes that mysterious land 
whose charms and beauties I had pictured so often! At 
the wharf near by lay the steamer that was to carry me 
&© the other shore of the lake, a distance of about eight 
n.iles. Up on the pilot house I read her name, “Sem- 
inole,” a name that to my boyish fancy appeared most 
choroughly in keeping with the place and surroundings. 
She was a small single screw boat and from appearances 
had evidently seen hard usage. Just at present her crew 
were busy unloading a cargo of oranges to be taken 
back to Sanford on the return trip of the train. Making 
my way on board, I watched the men at their work, lis- 
tened eagerly for any news I might chance to gather of 
the place to which I was bound, and chafed at the delay 
in the departure of the boat. Occasionally the sight of a 
flock of ducks set my heart beating fast, or the vision of 
a huge heron or fish hawk filled me with excitement. 
Some coots, too, playing in the neighboring marsh, came 
in for their share of attention, and it seemed-as though I 
could never wait for the time to come when I should get 
my gun out of the trunk and start on my campaign of 
destruction. Wouldn’t my friends at home be envious 
when I told them how thick and varied the game was 
down here, and wouldn’t I make jealous my big brother 
for whom I had tramped many a weary mile, carrying, 
and at that time glad of the privilege of carrying, his 
bags of woodchucks and squirrels? But no more of that 
for me. In my own eyes I had already become myself a 
mighty hunter, and I pictured how, on my return to my 
New England home, I would call in the assistance of m 
younger friends to do for me the “dirty work,” which | 
proposed to do no longer. And wouldn’t I make their 
»yes sticks out with stories of my hunting experiences 
én that far-away paradise? In my boyish eyes I was al- 
ready a hero among my old friends, whom I pictured 
gathered around me in groups listening breathlessly to 
my tales of adventure and fairly tumbling over each other 
in, their eagerness to do my bidding. Such are ever the 
dreams of youth. ; j 
But the boat was now ready to start. Weird noises 
were issuing from the dark recesses of the engine room, 
and I ped cautiously inside. But the knowledge that 
we ads en to move overcame even my curiosity to 
watch the working of the engine, and I hgstened to the 
front of the boat to catch the first glimpse of the new 
country, now so near at hand. The lake was just rough 
enough to give a comfortable motion to the boat, and the 
wash of the water against her bow was one of the sweet- 
est sounds I had listened to for many. a day. The lake 
itself seemed alive with ducks, and my excitement was 
rapidly growing to fever heat. But just now my main 
interest was centering on the shore that we were ap- 
proaching. The huge bony sygoemes, rich with their bur- 
den of hanging moss, and tall, peeeeh: palpentins 
stretched away along the edge of the lake as far as the 
eye could reach, hiding behind them all that mysterious 
region in which I was soon to revel to my heart’s content. 


the man who to poet ae to my new 

+o the wharf. —As a atooet across the gangplank a joviat 
lease: telen, ined way up to me and greeted me 
most cordially. ‘He proved to be Gus Nelson, the boss of 
he Sonepat ae Soe I was to, make my headquar- 
— one of the finest fellows, as I afterward learned, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


all kinds lay scattered about everywhere, and the single 
-glass showcase was so besmeared with grease and dirt 
that it was almost impossible to tell just what it con- 
cealed beneath it. But in spite of these unattractive sur- 


roundings, we ed to enjoy a lunch of crackers and 
cheese and fruit, and then we were ready to start on the 
last stage of.our journey. 

In front of the store a heavy wagon was waiting. The 
baggage was placed aboard. Gus took the reins and the 
horses started. Seated beside my new friend, I remained 
for a time in silence; but gradually all the boyish ques- 
tions that were burning within me began to make their 
way out. My companion was generous. At times he 
could scarcely conceal his mirth, but he was always civil, 
and to me information from such a trustworthy source 
was little less than inspired. Once his good nature got 
the best of him. A huge buzzard drifted jazily over our 
heads, and to my eyes he appeared about the size of an 
ostrich. In my excitement I almost fell out of the wagon, 
and ‘then, being utterly ignorant of the characteristics of 
this scavenger, I ventured some remark about the fine 
shooting those birds must furnish. That was too much 
for my friend, and he broke into a hearty laugh. He 
tried to explain to me that people never shot buzzards; 
but that served only to lower the people in my estimation. 
Inwardly I made up my mind that these natives didn’t 
appreciate their advantages anyway, and it was some little 
time before I became convinced myself that buzzards were 
not exactly the kind of game I was after. 

Our road wound through a rich hammock of cypress 
and palmetto trees, the former covered with dense moss. 
On the ground was a dense undergrowth of palms and 
shrubs and vines intermingled in wild confusion .and pre- 
senting an almost impenetrable barrier to the foot of man. 
The delicious odor of the wild orange and magnolia, 
mingled with that of: numerous wild flowers, filled 
the air with a rich fragrance. Bright plumaged birds 
flitted about among the vines and trees, while the natural 
stillness of the woods was constantly broken by the chat- 
ter of a squirrel, the rapping of a woodpecker or the harsh 
cry of a hawk circling far above our heads. My dreams 
were at last being realized. This land must be all that 
I had pictured it. Even the fountain of youth seemed a 
possibility in such surroundings. From the swamp our 
road led us up onto a stretch of higher pine land, a sandy 
soil free from the rich vegetation of the hammocks. Then 
we plunged into another swamp, to emerge at last in fairly 
open country, with orange groves on both sides of us. 
The: large grove on my left, my companion explained, 
was the one on which I was to be located. Through the 
tops of the rich green trees I could detect the roof of the 
packing house, from which the musical notes of a darky’s 
song floated out to us. A short ride brought us to the 
further end of the grove, and there, nestling deep in 
among the fragrant and shapely orange trees, I spied the 
“Lodge,” my future home. A. E. STEaRNs. 


A Trip on a Bait Fisherman to the 
Magdalen Islands. 


We were bowling along the high. and rocky coast of 
Nova Scotia. The sails were taking every advantage of 
the strong east wind, that sang a wild song in our rig- 
ging and dashed spray flakes in our faces. The white, 
choppy sea was hemmed in by a narrowed horizon of 
clouds, save to leeward, where the black coast loomed 
more or less distinctly, as bay receded or promontory 
advanced. The Frances E. Conrad was doing her. pret- 
tiest, for her captain and namesake was at the wheel. 
Our little crew of four were on the alert, especially 
Louis, who was developing dinner in the galley. As the 
guest of the captain, I was going through the usual 
experience of a sea novice, admiring, wondering and 
repressing a still somewhat rueful stomach. It was the 
end of April, but an ulster was very comfortable, 
especially when the sun’s warmth was intercepted by a 
thick cloud. 

After dinner the wind increased, the clouds gathered in 
heavier masses, and the sea tumbled higher and whiter. 
About 5 we headed for shore, making Shoal. Bay in a 
driving fog about dark. The bay is long and narrow, but 
the water is deep. Conrad knew the place well, and we 
swept along fearlessly between the high spectral shores. 
Two rivers have their estuaries at the head of the bay. 
We bore up for the East River, but in the darkness kept 
too close to the point, coming to an unexpected standstill 
on a mussel bank, where the quickly falling tide left the 
Frances in a very ungraceful attitude. Rot until the 
second tide did we slip off, and glad enough was I to get 
out of the scuppers. 

We rafted a freight of lumber down the river from 
the saw mill, and with quite a deck load set sail in the 
early morning. We touched at Crow Harbor and thence 
to Port Mulgrave, where, with the gathering fleet of 
fishermen, we were detained a week by head winds and 
an ice-blocked gulf. These ice breezes were cold and 
chilling; besides, the sun was unable to pierce the dark 
gray canopy of clouds. However, I had a little shooting, 
exploring and some excitement in being lost: on Cape 
Porcupine; and with baseball, reading and visiting the 
other -vessels, the week slipped by. 

Saturday morning I was aroused by an unusual stir 
on deck, The sun was streaming down the companion- 
way, men were shouting, blocks were creaking and every- 


thing betokenéd a welcome move. eee on deck, I - 
$ 


found an animated scene. Sails were flashing up into the 
bright sunlight and anchors reappearing from the dark 
below, by the weird but untranscrib- 
shouts and:songs of the sailors. It is a merry race 

to. see who will get ‘awa: = og . i minutes “ 
narrow strait is thronged wit slowly. moving . 
The wind is light, but dead -astern, and every scrap’ of 
canvas has spread. Wing and wing we creep along. 
Now. the Frances is forging id with quite a puff, and 


* weshout godd-bys to the Souvenir and Katy E., 
jee ew rods away. But presently our sheets are 


lapping, and Conrad is chafing as the ‘fickle 


breeze leaves us to strike up’a lively flirtation with our ° 


ivals. “Only a big — has been steadily progress- 


im our company, the others havin 
the Cape, Breton coast. We had met cide 


ice pans, but toward evening they became quite numerous 
and the lookout had to’ be very alert and the helmsman 
prompt, Sometimes’ the Frances had her black sides 
scraped by these little white orphans of winter. At dark 
we were on the edge of the pack, where we stayed all 
night. In the morning I was awakened by a heavy 
thump against an ice pan. The fog was dreadfully 
thick, but the sun soon ate it up. At 10 we entered the 
pack that touched the horizon. Progress — the 
winding passages was necessarily slow. Flocks of brant 
and duck were making their spring migrations, and a 
seal bobbed up from. the water now and then. The sun 
filled the ice pans with a white blaze, and the schooner’s 
four-knot gait was just right for a proper appreciation of 
the scene, to say nothing of the satisfaction of leading 
the fleet. 

By and by the channel came to an end, and the sky 
suggesting a speedy termination of the fine weather we 
returned. As we passed the Souvenir and Katy E., Capt. 
Leslie, of the former, sang out that they were going to 
harbor in the pack. But we steered for Souris, E. L., 
where, anchored outside the breakwater, the gale gave 
me a very miserable Sunday. Monday noon we. set sail, 
but the wind was very light and by sunset we had made 
only twenty-three miles. The pack ice had drifted away. 
The next day the sea was almost as motionless as the 
sky, and the occasional ice pans suggested the scattered 
cirrus in the fathomless depths overhead. The stars 
slipped into their places in the trembling ether, and their 
wavering reflections. looked at us from the dark waters 
that crooningly laved the vessel’s sides. Lotis and Bridle 
were playing a vigorous duet on fiddle and bread pan 
near the galley, with Larry on the fok’sle, swallowing 
doughnuts. Conrad was playing some homesick melodies 
on the little organ’ in, the cabin, and Lynds was at the 
wheel. As for me, I was permitting the mystic beauty of 
sky and sea to fill and overflow my mind, albeit with a 
doughnut in each hand. Ah, me! the stupendous and 


the trivial Louis would cook the bread pan heaping . 


full of doughnuts, but 


’ Like the snowdrops in the river— 
A moment seen, then gone forever, 


Larry took them in somewhat as a whale does animal- 
culz. Bridle added the zest of a gourmand. Conrad and 
I could do our share, but when we went for a second 
supply the pan contained nothing but our own disap- 
pointed reflections, 

Thursday morning we reached Grindstone Island. It 
was good fun landing. The great billows went rolling 
in to dwindle to a fringe of foam far up the beach. On 
the boat swept, up and down on the long swells with a 
spasmodic uncertain progression as we neared the shore. 
Suddenly the boat scrapes the bottom and we scramble 
overboard and drag her beyond the reach of a pursuing 
giant. We delivered some freight here, and also. at 


South Beach, and then sailed for Amherst Harbor. The : 


channel is narrow, with shoals on either side, and only 
vessels with a light draft can use the passage. Conrad 
followed the’ maneuvers of a vessel ahead, and we en- 
tered safely with just one scrape to startle us a little 
About eight vessels were at anchor, though sometimes 
double that number resort to the islands. 

Saturday morning a great flotilla left the harbor; some 
distance in the lead a big seine boat skimmed easily along, 
urged by the power of ten muscular rowers, and in its 
wake came the fleet of whale boats, manned by the hardy 
French-Canadian inhabitants of the islands. Presently 
the lookout in the seine boat sights a school of herring, 
and the long graceful boat fairly flies over the water. There 
is some quick maneuvering as the fish are headed off, and 
the Frenchmen, trimming their sails and. bending to. their 
oars, swoop down to the seine like a flock of hungry 
gulls. The herring are dipped from the seine with a 
huge dip net and dumped into the boats, which hold 
from twenty to thirty-five barrels. Just awash they 
creep back to the waiting vessels, and soon four of them 
are ranged alongside the Frances, and in a few minutes 
the deck is knee deep: with the slippery, squirming 
fish, the men in‘ their oilskins ploughing right through 
the mass. From the fore shrouds I gazed at the novel 
scene. Part of the deck is reserved for salting; the 
herring are thrown into a small inclosure, mixed with 
salt and there shoveled down the hatchway, where they 
lie in bulk, as they. are to be used to bait lobster traps. 

To get aft I had to perform some original gymnastic 
feats, especially dangerous over the yawning hatchway 
with a brisk fusillade of herring coming over both bul- 
warks. Conrad was having a big palaver in the cabin 
with the Frenchmen, bargaining over the price, which 
they usually take in provisions and merchandise. After 
that was settled Louis’ resources were taxed to the ut- 
most to appease their appetites. 

It would take too. nich space to recount my pleasant 
rambles in the quaint little town or about the wildly 
picturesque islands, ‘Great flocks of brant and. duck were 
seen every day, and Bird Rock is a notorious resort for 
gannets, puffins and auks, sometimes literally covering 
the rocky protuberance. ‘Sea trout are plenty, and ducks, 
teal, plover and yellowlegs furnish in their season good 
sport and plenty of it. Indeed, any one who delights in 
the wild grouping of land and sea (and in the Magdalens 
it is sometimes rather uncouth) would find the islands a 
delightful place for a summer outing. ~ There are no 
hotels, but the people are polite and hospitable, the ac- 
commodations are clean:and the food: very good. ml 
herst Island. is the best for camp life, for insects are 
numerous and rapacious on the other islands, although 
mosquitoes are comparatively few. The lack of harbors 


makes yachting rather too risky, but the yacht could be - 


safely anchored in Amherst Harbor, and cruising from ’ 
island to island accomplished in whale boats. — . 

One evening I returned from a trip to the interior, and 
found that the Frances had left the Sarbor to take in the 


a high cliff. No ing ashore, ‘I t 
boarding house. The next day the wind ‘had fectiosed 


half a gale. I climbed the hill, and crawling to the edge 
looked down on the Frances, riding comfortably in the 
shelter of the cliff. The Souvenir was also there. ‘But 
the next day the wind came from the site - direction 
and so strong’ that it’ was hard work ‘crawling ‘to tie’ 


balance of her saree She was anchored under the lee of - 


edge of the sandy bluff. Lying flat I looked down on the * 


vessels, wildly tossing and pitching and straini t thei 
anchors. The half-mile between their otecaa” oa the 
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shore séenied but a span, thinking of what would happen 
should those hawsers snap. They. didn’ft.- But in the 
storm of 1873 thirty-one American mackerel schooners 
were driven ashore and became total wrecks. The shore 
that had at first been their their protection becanie, when 
the wind suddenly changed, a fearful and fatal danger. 

The, herring have been very plentiful, 1,500 barrels 
being sometimes taken at one catch. The Frances, full 
to the hatches, took advantage of a good breeze and sailed 
on Sunday. We had to lay to for three hours during the 
night in a short but violent wind, but in the morning 
we were beating into Aspy Bay. A thick curtain of fog 
enyeloped the land, but it soon disappeared, and a beau- 
tiful scene was disclosed. The high and thickly wooded 
shore stretched away on either hand, terminating on the 
right in toweri ape North. The forest, dressed in 
the fresh green o pring, was lit up by a dazzling sun. A 
scrap of fog still lingered along shore, but presently it 
vanished and the picture took a new interest by the dis- 
covery of a large barque headed for shore, to which 
it was dangerously near. The lifting of the fog had 
apparently averted a wreck, for she immediately came 
about. She passed close to us, but we saw no one on 
deck except the man at the wheel and a dog. The 
dog, with his paws on the rail, barked loudly at us, but 
the man did not answer our hail. 

During the next week I became ‘a staunch admirer of 
Cape Breton scenery.. From Cape North to. West Point, 
P. E, L, via Canso and thence to Boston, is quite a cruise 
but I have only space for a slight description of a lobster 
factory. A small sloop.comes up the harbor and makes 
fast to the wharf. Her skipper climbs ashore and I 
learn that he has 3,000 lobsters on board. The manager 
buys them and they are piled on the wharf and kept wet 
and alive. It is a gigantic pile of clawing crustaceans. 
They are boiled by hundreds in immense caldrons, thence 
hoisted upstairs to the packin, room, where they shed 
their shells for the last time. Forty or fifty people—men, 
women and young folks—were at work transferring the 
meat from the shells to the cans, about four lobsters 
filling one can. Everything was very cleanly. 

Ah, but the cook house! Can I ever forget it or its 
kind matron? To appreciate this picture as we did, it is 
necessary to have lived as we did. To ease Louis’ work 
Conrad and I had taken our meals in the forecastle. 
This on a sixty-six-ton schooner is not very commodious. 
it is low and rather dingy; besides, there is the peculiar 
compound ‘odor found on ships, and especially fishermen. 
Conrad’s supplies were liberal, and of the best, but, of 
course, there was not much variety. Moreover, the 
butter and sugar had given out, and we had been using 
molasses as a substitute for several days. But the cook 
house was large and airy and well lighted, and if we could 
see all the studs and planking, wasn’t the floor as clean as 
a table and not a mote of dust visible? There was a table 
and about a dozen chairs, the big range and the cooking 
utensils. The stove glistened and the pots and kettles 
bubbled and sang, and when the oven door was opened 
an odor came forth fit to make the gods hungry. 

The long ‘table was hardly big enough to hold its 
delicious burden. Such fish I have never tasted else- 
where. The meats and biscuits and jam were superlative; 
perchance it was their environment of corned beef and 
bread and molasses. We had to refuse an invitation to 
play baseball and stayed contentedly in our rocking 
chairs until it was time to return to the Frances—that is, 
bed time. 

One more picture: A dense fog, so thick that we cannot 
see the length of the schooner, with horns and conches 
blowing all round us on the smothered vessels. Not a 
breath of wind, but the ocean laboring: in such a tremen- 
dous swell that all hands excepting Larry are seasick. 
Up, up, up, the Frances seems to climb to heaven, only 
to slump with sickening motion to the depths below, 
while spars are creaking and sails flapping in a weird 
uproar. In a certain sense seasickness is the only thing 
in which I can hold my own on board ship, and I smile to 
see Conrad and Bridle in a similar state. But the wind 
comes, the fog lifts, the hard granite coast of White- 
haven is plainly visible, and blessed sight, the welcome 
form of a cook house, that Conrad says is almost as good 
as the one I have just described. 

Hate Howarp RIcHARDSON. 








The Horn Snake Cycle. 


New York, Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
various parts of this country workers in the field com- 
monly believe and talk of a snake which stings with a 
sting in its tail, It is called in western Massachusetts 
the stinging adder, in the Catskills the horn snake, from 
the tip of its tail being coated with a horny covering. 
Truthful men. tell of having seen and killed this snake, 
others equally truthful of having seen the snake sting 
through the leg of an old-fashioned leg boot, or strike so 
hard with its sting as to stick fast in and hang from a 
scythe snath. 

Thus the evidence for the existence of such a snake is 
very considerable in amount, goes into particulars, is 
clean cut and comes from truth loving, intelligent people 
without an end to gain by lying, who are not romancers 
- nature and who are telling of what they honestly be- 
ieve, 

If such a snake does not exist, this furnishes a very cu- 
rious case of human delusion. 

Of course there is the imaginary “hoop snake,” but I 
have never known any but very unintelligent people be- 
lieve - that, while intelligent people believe in the sting- 
1 adder. | 

should, however, like to be allowed to inquire through 
your ‘colemns if any of your readers has ever seen a snake 
that stings with a sting in its tail, or has ever known of 
anybody to be stu-ig by onc. Etror Norton. 


FOREST AND peTREAM. 


Autumn’ Breezes. 


SoMEWHERE near the beginning of Caius Julius Czsar’s 
“De Bello Gallico” occurs the statement, in indirect dis- 


‘course, that to those whom they wish especially to pun- 


ish for their cussedness the gods are accustomed to grant 
thirty days of grace, in order that, collection being forced, 
men may suffer the more from the put-off-ed-ness of the 
penalty. To the truth of the assertion I can testify as I 
write from a cot and am forced to admit that there is no 
fool like an old fool. None the less, my horse is more to 
blame than I, as my narrative will prove. 

As a matter of fact, there are some men who have not 
sense enough to grow old. Every Forrest anp STREAM 
bears evidence of the fact. I am one of the guilty. Why! 
Some of us, year after year, will welcome the first violet 
of spring and follow a rabbit’s track in the light De- 
cember snow with the zest and pleasure that we had 
when 

“All the world was green 
And every bird a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen.” 


So when the crisp, bracing breezes of September dispelled 
the sultry heat I found the temptation to go to the lake 
irresistible, 

The mountains were just beginning to change the dull 
green &\i summer for the red and gold of autumn. In the 
quiet waters the naked peaks, dotted with snow banks 
left over from last season, were invested in softer tints. 
Beyond the water’s edge were farms, stubble fields and the 
hum of the threshing outfit. Hamlets, so far removed 
that naught but their picturesqueness remained, set in 
verdure, encircled. Close at hand the tules were brown 
and amid them the leaping bass gave promise of rare 
sport. Now, the bass is a queer fish. In June, when the 
breeding season is on, he goes into deep water; but in 
autumn he seeks the shallows and the rushes, and I have 
found in his carnivorous paunch young blackbirds and 
half grown mud-hens. That he relished birds I did not 
know until quite recently, but observation has proven to 
be a very eccentric creature as regards his diet. Trout, 
too, are fastidious when meal time comes. They will eat 
young mullet and chubs and minnows and their own fry; 
but let a carp get half way down the gullet and it is dis- 
gorged instanter. In spite of arguments to the contrary, 
I confess that what a hungry trout refuses is not good 
enough for me. The thousands of acres of destroyed feed 
and befouled waters tell why the ducks miss us in their 
migratory flights, and the lake trout are all but exter- 
minated. Carp alone are responsible, and yet carp and 
thags and rattlesnakes have their counsel for the de- 
ense. 

In the rushes it was impossible to cast a fly, but here 
and there, where an opening gave a few square feet of 
clear water, I could drop a minnow. Generally the little 
chap would enjoy his fancied liberty for only a brief mo- 
ment. Then would come the tug and the reflexive strike, 
so different from the gentle twist of the wrist to which 
the trout fisher is accustomed. I lost many fish from 
striking too gently, but when a good sized bass was 
hooked fairly he combined ‘all the work ‘and pleasure that 
I wanted in bringing him out from the rushes to the 
side of the boat. Boys in neighboring boats, by the use 
of angleworms, caught large messes of small catfish. The 
flesh of our imported “bullhead” is very insipid. ‘I would 
not take one home as a gift. Lengthening shadows, red- 
splashed mountains and the chill of evening called a halt, 
but not a retreat. It was the opening, and not the clos- 
ing, of my season. 

Visiting the river a few mornings later, I found that 
while it was altogether too late for trout fishing with flies, 
minnows were as seductive for the 2-pounders as they had 
been with the bass; Never have I so enjoyed the autumn 
angling. Yet it was only preliminary to the bringing out 
of the gun, for our duck and snipe season opened on 
Sept. 15. 

As an experiment the change of opening from Oct. 1 
to the present date is a lamentable failure. The spring 
was very late, and young teal and mallards were scarcely 
able to fly. In many cases pot shots were taken at broods 
floating on still ponds and the survivors would rise, circle 
and drop back into the same spot. It is not exaggera- 
tion to say that hundreds of young ducks were clubbed to 
death on the opening day. On Salt Lake, but not on 
Utah Lake, I am happy to say, a great amount of shoot- 
ing was done on the 14th, and I have not heard of any 
arrests being made. The ducks killed were those that had 
bred and summered in this vicinity. There has been no 
severe weather to bring the south-bound flight. With the 
limicole the case was entirely different. ever have we 
enjoyed better sport with jacksnipe, plovers and curlews. 

Out one morning long before daylight and up into the 
heart of the mountains in quest of grouse! Ah! This is 
the sport that turns the dial back a score of years and 
makes one thrill with the exuberance of youth. As I 
rode through the cafion amid the rustling leaves, the wild 
hops and the purpling grapes, where the sounds were 
those of the woodchopper and the creaking drags, I let 
my horse walk and fell into a morning dream: 

Somewhere in the Connecticut Valley, where the shad- 
ows of Holyoke fall athwart its old walls and Mount Tom 
stands like a sentinel on the opposite shore of the beauti- 
ful river, is a famous female seminary. It was old when 
Vassar and Smith and Wellesley were unthought of. 
Now, the young ladies in this far-famed institution were 
all of them exceedingly pious and learned, well fitted to 
become schoolmarms and ministers’ wives, but under the 
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houses, to Mount Toby, one of the three gardians of the 
middle valley. It was nature in her autumn loveliness 
rather than the companionship of the hour that made it 
a red letter. day in.a varied life. Chestnuts in gold. vied 
with maples in scatlet to panoply the old: mountain. As 
we climbed we saw beneath_the valley and its hamlets, its 
stately rows of graceful elms in the sere and yellow leaf. 
As we rested our eyes peered in every copse for the rare 
Hurtford fern, the blue-fringed gentian and the carpeting 
of wintergreen. We listened to the whirr of dusky 
partridge, to the subdued echos from the farms. be- 
low, to the faint song of coming winter in the hali- 
bared boughs. But when we reached the summit and 
looked down upon the mighty ox-bow, on the brown and 

old of mown and harvested fields, on the lazy smoke 
rom ancient chimneys, and on a score of white, heaven- 
pointing spires, it seemed as though Olympus had been 
reached. Then kind Mother Nature touched my eyes and 


I loved her, and since then she and I have been very, very — 


close friends. 

Of all this was I reminded as I went into the core of the 
Wasatch, and, reaching the summit, saw to the west the 
valley, rivaling in its beauty the Connecticut Valley of 
long ago, and to the east billow upon billow of pine-clad 
mountain chaiti. The shooting was unusually poor. Only 
one little ruffed grouse came to my bag. As we de- 
scended, however, we found plenty of squirrels gathering 
acorns in the oak brush. 

At 2 o’clock we came back to the mouth of the cafion 
and I proposed an hour’s skirmish through the wheat 
stubble.. For a half hour we rode, seeing nothing to 
blaze at, and I became quite careless. Suddenly, from our 
very feet, came a whirr, and a bevy of sharp-tailed grouse 
sailed majestically around us. There was no time to dis- 
mount, so I dropped my reins on my colt’s neck, leaned 
over and let drive. My horse whirled as the grouse 
dropped. I dropped also, and unfortunately I have been 
obliged to keep down every since. However, I hope to 

et out again by the time the ducks and geese drop in. 
Gntil then, vale. SHOSHONE. 


In the Alaskan Sheep Country. 


Havine recently returned from an extended trip 
through southwestern Alaska, I am frequently questioned 
as to the hunting and fishing, and some of my experiences 
may interest others. I am convinced that this region in 
many respects is the best hunting and fishing ground on 
the American continent—that is, the southwestern coast, 
including the islands and the immense territory tributary 
to Cook’s Inlet, all of which has a splendid climate, tem- 
pered by the warm Japanese current. The interior, or 
over the coast range, is colder and does not afford so 
good hunting, although there is a vast unexplored region 
between the lower Yukon on the north and Cook’s Inlet 
on the south, which hunters who have been far up the 
Sushetna River say contains large herds of caribou. But 
for moose, mountain sheep and bear, the Cook’s Inlet 
Tegion is the place. Deer are more plentiful on the 
islands south of Sitka, keeping away from the mainland 
on account of the large wolves, which do not take to 
water and are not found on the islands. 

‘Water fowl of all kinds are seen between Sitka and 
Cook’s Inlet, especially in Prince William’s Sound and 
along the mouth of the Copper River, the latter of which 
has formed an immense delta many miles in extent, where 
thousands of wild geese, ducks, swan, snipe and plover 
come every season to hatch their young in the swamps 
and marshes back from the beach. Many specimens of 
ducks that are never seen in Eastern waters are among 
them. The parrot duck, more commonly known as the 
sea parrot, seems to be most plentiful, and is a very hand- 
some bird. I shot several before I discovered that for 
eating the common black crow was preferable, 

Birds of the grouse family are common and some of 
them are similar to the Eastern partridge. At Kodiak 
Island, back from the coast, I saw flocks of fifty or a 
hundred having so little fear a true sportsman could 
hardly have the heart to kill them. These are sometimes 
called “fool hens,” but are really ptarmi 

Mountain trout.are very plentiful and are caught in the 
large streams near the coast and inland lakes, weighing as 
high as 12lbs.; but what are called brook trout are small 
and look somewhat. like and are about as gamy as the 
common chub in Eastern brooks. This I attributed to 
the extreme icy coldness of the water. They might be 
rightly styled “fool trout,” as after fishing faith’ for 
two hours in a stream at the head of Cook’s Inlet: where 
a beaver dam had checked the current, making a large, 
clear pool, and in which were countless numbers of these 
trout, trying all kinds of fly hooks and the most tempting 
morsels of moose meat (no angle worms in Alaska), in 
despair I fastened a piece of red flannel on the hook, 
which they grabbed voraciously. 

For sea fishing no other waters in the world offer such 
inducements either for sport or commercial purposes. 
found great pleasure in trolling for sea bass around the 
small islands close to the shore. They weigh from 1 to 
sibs. and look very much like our fresh water rock bass, 
and are very gamy. 

In trolling one never knows what he is going to catch, 
as it is not at all unusual to get a halibut, shark or large 
salmon. This in most cases means the loss of your spoon, 
and in one instance it came very near meanin 
of the irrepressible small boy on our boat. He insisted 
that his fond pores should let him hold the fish line while 
we were anchored in Yakatut Bay. He succeeded in 
Haass imc of , - 8 
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The pink or silver salmon are much fatter and are finer in 


flavor than the red. The humpback and dog salmon the . 


natives will not eat, but thousands of cases are packed 
every by. irresponsible packers, and in order to de- 


ceive the public herring oil is put in the cans. It is gen- ° 


erally su that cleanliness is observed in the can- 
neries, which is quite true, but I would advise lovers of 
canned salmon to keep out of a canning factory when in 
oO tion; otherwise the unsavory odor and vision of 
dirty looking Chinamen will return at the sight of a sal- 
mon can. 

The common whale is plentiful along the coast from 
Sitka westward, but I saw more in Prince William Sound 
than in any other place. The sperm whales, so much 
hunted for commercial purposes, have all been driven 
north to the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean. It is not an 
uncommon sight in these waters to see the black whale 
attacked by the thrashers. These are about 25{t. long and 
very powerful. They will come straight up out of the 
water 15 or 2oft. and let their whole weight drop on the 
back of the whale, in this way often killing them. 

Fur bearing animals, such as the sea otter, sable, black 
and silver-gray fox, are getting very scarce in Alaska, 
and in fact all over the world. The native Indians can no 
longer make a living by trapping. Raising foxes on some 
of the smaller Aleutian islands is quite an industry and 
is very profitable. The fur bearing seal are seldom found 
south of the Pribilof islands, in Bering Sea. 

The spotted or hair seals are plentiful everywhere. The 
skins are cheap. The Indians use them for moccasins, 
caps and mittens. When they wish to be especially gay 
they sport a vest made from these skins. I bought two 
of them from a Siwash squaw at $1 each, but never having 
found a disinfectant powerful enough to take away the 
smell of fish oil, I have not worn them regularly as yet. 
Recently I did put one of them on to exhibit to a small 
circle of friends. The room being rather warm, the circle 
suddenly expanded and then disappeared entirely. The 
buttons, however, were much admired; they were nothing 
more nor less than the seals’ teeth ingeniously fastened 
in true Indian style and were in as much demand as if 
they were made of brass and on the jacket of a real San- 
tiago hero. 

But to return to hunting. Cook’s Inlet is the place for 
big game, and Sunrise City, at the head of Turnagain 
Arm, which is the northern extremity of Cook’s Inlet, is 
the best place to stop, so far as pleasant surroundings 
and accommodations are concerned; and this is the center 
for big game hunting, such as moose, caribou, mountain 
sheep and bear. : 

While crossing Turnagain Arm this summer in a small 
steamer we were accidentally stranded—that is, we were 
obliged to wait for flood tide, which, by the way, runs 
from 30 to 4oft. high, as when the tide goes out of the arm 
it looks like mud flats. It was late in the evening, but 
light enough for us to discover two moose in a little 
opening near the shore. There were six of us on the 
boat, and all hungry for moose. We found on board a 
small Marlin rifle and.a Colts revolver. With this equip- 
ment we paddled ashore and after some reconnoitering 
Nate White and myself were detailed to skirmish ahead, 
but cautioned particularly not to create a stampede of 
moose in the direction of our unarmed reinforcements. 
We crept up reasonably close, one on either side of a 
rise of ground, until we: got sight of one of the moose 
again, and then opened a fusillade. The moose trotted 
leisurely almost directly toward my friend White, although 
badly crippled. He would have escaped into the thick 
spruces but for a bullet from White’s revolver which 
struck him back of the shoulder. He proved to be a 
monster bull moose and required the united forces of all 
hands to drag him down grade to the beach with a rope 
about his neck. In the meantime the other one had dis- 
appeared in the growing darkness. I saved the scalp, and 
the head is now being mounted. 

I also brought out three other heads and saalps un- 
mounted, one the record moose head of the world as to 


‘ size, beauty and massivness, spreading 73%4in., with thirty 


points on the blades; width of blades, not taking in the 
points, 19%4in.; weight of horns and skull without the 
scalp, 105lbs. This, together with the others, I am now 
having mounted. : s it 

While I was at Sunrise Coy. the Indians brought in 
several moose calves, having killed the mother moose. 
The calves lived only a few days, having nothing but con- 
densed milk. To me it seemed outrageous that this should 
be allowed, even in Alaska, __ i , . 

I had quite an experience while at Sunrise City hunting 
mountain sheep. We saw them first early in the morn- 
ing near the summit of a mointain range, which.in places 
was covered with snow and in other places with a kind of 
frost grass and moss. The same Mr. White who figured 
in the moose hunt, and who had hunted mountain sheep 
for four or five years, said he was going after them, and 
asked me to accompany him. I shall never forget that 
day. From Sunrise City we went straight across coun- 
try to the foot of the mountain through dense timber, 
over old logs, ridges and across ies until my sporting 
blood had nearly lost its fever, but on going up a little 


rise of foothill we caught sight of the sheep again, and 


this spurred me on. 

They were at least three miles away; but siete yt 
burning sun of a hot day 
snow that blinded one’s 

almost unbearabl 


steeper than a roof, under the 
in July, across banks of dazzling 





the north and east hundreds, and I might say thousands, 
of snow-capped: peaks rose against the sky—peaks and 
mountain’ ranges without names, in between numberless 
valleys unexplored, and here and there huge glaciers 
wedged in mountain passes. To the westward beyond 
Cook’s Inlet as far as the eye could reach a long stretch 
of green timber, interseprsed with little open natural 
parks, extending up and back to the snowy range of 
mountains, which was studded by two. volcanic peaks— 
Ilami and Redoubt—puffing forth now and then little vol- 
umes of smoke, all making a combination of scenery so 
grand and magnificent that everything I had seen before 
sank into insignificance in comparison. 

So much for scenery. We finally discovered the sheep 
about 2,000ft. below us to the left.in what appeared to be 
a glacier basin, which had an entrance on the north side, 
and I would have staked my last dollar that no living 
thing without wings could get out of it except through 
this entrance. By making a long detour we finally en- 
tered this natural corral in high spirits, satisfied that the 
most difficult game to capture known was’ at our mercy. 
Even White was chuckling in his sleeve:atithe march 
we had stolen on them. We approached cautiously. We 
had just:come within easy gunshot when the, sheep spied 
us. Instead of circling about and coming.down the cafion, 
as, we confidently supposed they must do, I.am obliged 
to say in strict adherence to truth that those sheep sim- 
ply took wings and went up what appeared to be a per- 
pendicular wall of mountain rock 2,000ft. high. Both of 
tis were too astonished to shoot until they were far out 
of range. I felt that they deserved their freedom, having 
never before witnessed such an incomprehensible sight, - 
and I shall never hereafter discredit any story regarding 
these mountain climbers, 

Crestfallen, disheartened and disgusted we started back 
toward Sunrise, City. I always thought going down a 
mountain'was easy, but I believe it was more tiresome in 
that instance than going up. To shorten the distance I 
proposed to my friend White that we slide down across 
a bank of snow about 2ooft. wide that stretched out before 
us, but not being as tired and reckless as myself, he pre- 
ferred going around. With the gun under my arm, the 
barrel firmly gripped in my hands, and the breech settled 
in the snow to serve as a sort of rudder and brake, I cut 
loose. I am not going to do that again, either. That 
mode of-transit, though rapid, has disadvantages. Go 
around at all hazards. Somehow I shipped my rudder at 
the first send-off, but not until it had swung me entirely 
around and I found myself going like greased lightning 
keel first, with the gun far in the rear. I clutched wildly 
at the snow, but it was of no avail. Everything was 
going my way. I finally landed in a clump of bushes 
about ten seconds ahead of the gun, sustaining no serious 
injury except my wounded feelings, which attested the fact 
that snow can become quite hot under certain conditions. 

Before proceeding any further I registered a solemn 
vow never to be inveigled into hunting the innocent 
mountain sheep again in Alaska. F. H. Russet. 


Gatuyal History. 


Collecting Menagerie Animals. 


I—From Parrots to Rhinoceroses. 


Previous to 1860 nearly the whole importation of 
wild animals into the United States arrived at Salem, 
Mass. Up to that date» almost the entire trade with 
South America and the West Coast of Africa was carried 
on by vessels hailing from that port, and strange to re- 
late, the collector of the port and his immediate as- 
sistants handled the animal branch. Residing in Boston 
about that time, I frequently made short trips to Salem 
hunting living zoological specimens. One of my favor- 
ite modes of procedure was to arrive in the town during 
the night, and early the next morning pass through the 
various alleys: and~back ways of the municipality, when 
I would be able to hear the sounds made by the various 
specimens of the parrot family, which had been brought 
homie by the crews as presents for their relatives and 
friends, The location was mentally marked, and after 
breakfast a call was made at the front door, when I 
generally succeeded in: making a purchase. Of course 
I soon 6 e well acquainted with the collector, from 
whom I purchased specimens of all.the larger kinds of 
beasts and birds. 

Gradually the trade drifted to Boston, when I made 
it my business to make the acquaintance of all the ship- 
ping masters in the port, and I soon made it to their 
interest to introduce me to all the captains and mates 
bound for ports where they would be likely to pick up 
wild animals, birds and reptiles: On the day of sailing 
I would be on board and make myself acquainted with 
the sailors, from whom I generally got my supply of 
parrots. I had a contract with a dealer in New York, 
who took all that I could get, allowing me $1 per head 
commission. So it is easy to figure that whenever a 
vessel arrived with each sailor bringing one or two par- 
rots my commission amounted to quite a sum. 

Another source of supply was the different sailor 
boarding. houses; but I am sorry to say that this was not 
a very satisfactory branch, as a greater portion of the 
birds had been educated to use the vilest kind of. 
phrases. I well remember running across one, whose 
cage was set behind the bar of a noted resort, which 
used the most complete collection of oaths that can pos- 
sibly be imagined. I wrote to my customer about him, 
and he replied that he would not have the bird at any 
price, A short time subsequently I was surprised at the 
receipt of the following telegram: “Express blackguard 
parrot immediately.”. I did so, and some time afterward 
going New York I wished. to know what had become 
of ird,. The dealer. burst out laughing, and. said: 
“One mo a young gentleman came into my store 
and- said. that h e lived. with two maiden aunts who had 
become affected with the parrot mania,.a wished 
to. purchase one which. could: swear like a trooper, as 
he, detested the birds, ag wished, to cure his relatives, of 
their maniacal desire. telegraphed you, and on the 
arrival of the bird it was turned over to him at a good 
round price. A few days subsequently he stepped in 











-and said that he thought the bird was a fraud, as it had 


never spoken a word since its arrival. I requested him 
to have a little patience until it became accustomed to 
its surroundings. About a week after he made his ap- 
pearance with the bird and his face wreathed in smiles. 
It seems that during the morning one of the aunts had 
addressed some endearing terms to her pet, and in -re- 
turn received a volume of phrases such as are heard 
generally in places similar to the one in which ’it had 
long resided. The result was a near approach toa faint- 
ing fit, and the instant banishment of the culprit. The 
young man insisted on my sharing a bottle of cham- 
pagne with him, and ordered decapitation for the 
naughty offender.” ‘ 

The New York dealer once wrote to know if I could 
get him any live wood ducks. I immediately began to 
visit Faneuil Hall market, to see if I could find any 
carcasses on sale among the poultry dealers. After sev- 
eral visits J ran against a quantity of bodies at one of the 
stalls, and tried to arrange with the dealer to secure me 
some living specimens, but could get no satisfaction out 
of him, as he evidently thought that I wished by some 
means or other to interfere with his business in that 
line, as his was the only stand in the market which kept 
that: species of duck on sale. Fortunately one morning 
in passing I saw them unpacking a barrel of the car- 
casses, which bore a label of the American Express 
Company. During the day I called at the office and was 
informed that the birds came from Burr Oak Station, on 
the Michigan Southern Railroad, and were consigned 
to. a clerk: in the post office, who sold them to the 
dealer. On interviewing the clerk he told me that the 
birds were netted by his brother and proffered to write 
immediately and ascertain if he would be willing to keep 
them alive until I could reach him, so as to properly 
crate and ship them. A short time subsequently I was 
notified that it was too late to do anything that season, 
as the flight was about over; but during the next’ fall 
there would be no difficulty in supplying me. I im- 
mediately wrote to New York and received an order 
for the entire catch. Whereupon I closed upon that 
basis, and the next fall, on notification of the close of 
the catch, I made the trip to Burr Oak and found 300 
pairs awaiting my arfival. The nettér’s house was situ- 
ated on a wooded knoll, around which ran a creek, on 
the banks of which were three nesting beds, all being in 
full view of the house, so that the owner could sit at a 
window and see whenever the ducks were feeding up to 
the nets. For my especial gratification he removed the 
bait from two of 'the beds, thus forcing the ducks to fre- 
quent the remaining one, so as to insure a good catch, 
and one afternoon during my stay I was so fortunate 
as to catch forty-six black ducks at one pull. I arrived 
in New York without a loss, and the wood ducks were 
all shipped to Europe, where they were distributed 
among the various fanciers .and .zoological gardens. 
Consequently to-day they can be procured from thence 
with less difficulty than in this country. At present I 
have a price list of the Jardin d’Acclimatation, Paris, 
in which 100 pairs are quoted at 35 francs per pair. 

As time progressed, I found my trade again shifting 
from’ Boston to New York, where a majority of my 
customers were located, thus forcing me into direct com- 
petition with them. After due consideration, I de- 
termined to go abroad, and picked out South Africa as 
my destination, trusting to secure specimens which 
would be new to the home market, as I had met with 
but few beasts and birds hailing from that region. I had 
to wait for some time before I could hear of a vessel 
bound for that region, but finally hit on one loading 
flour at Long. Wharf, Boston. _I secured passage for 
Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay. and was promptly on board 
on the morning appointed for sailing. I found the mate 
in trouble, and hurrying to get away from the wharf with- 
out the captain, who resided on Cape Cod, and in driv- 
ing to the railway station had been upset and unfor- 
tunately broken his leg. This was during the Civil 
War, when sailors’ wages ran high, and every man be- 
fore the mast had received two months’ pay in advance, 
consequently the officer was anxious to haul out and 
anchor in order to prevent desertions. Just as the tug 
made fast to us, and the mate was superintending the 
contig off of our lines, an express wagon drove out on 
the wharf and a party on it sang out, “Pass down the 
line!” It was immediately done, and made fast around 
a seaman’s chest, and the party used it hand over hand 
to get on board. The driver of the wagon called out: 
“Captain, I hope you will have a quick trip.” Casting his 
eyes aloft and taking a survey of the vessel’s rigging he 
answered, “I'll make the old sugar box sail if there’s any 
sail in her.” And he did make her sail, for he made the 
voyage out to Algoa Bay in fifty-one days. He had 
always been in the Mediterranean fruit trade, conse- 
quently was a driver, and it was a most fortunate thing 
for the owners that he had been selected to fill the 
position of the crippled master. 

Immediately after my arrival I began to look around 
for natural history specimens, and soon found out that 
the sole source of supply was from farmers, who brought 
them into the morning market, where they were sold 
at auction by the market master; As my line of busi- 
ness was something new in the community, it was soon 
noised that a crazy Yankee had arrived, who was will- 
ing to purchase all kinds of fere nature. Consequently 
I. was able to pick up a number of specimens at what 
I considered fair prices, but they were nearly all hay eaters, 
particularly the various species of antelopes peculiar to 
that region, which had been captured while young and 
kept as pets. Among them was a pair of bush bucks, the 
only ones that I ever secured during all my South 
African tours. » eth 


I returned by the sate: vessel which had carried me 
out, and on my arrival in’ New York disposed of my 
entire stock to the dealer for whom I had formerly 
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when I'saw him pay $1,000 for the two animals. I was 
convinced that I had parted with my collection for far 
too little money, and I was still further enlightened 
on the: subject. some: ten days afterward; when the 


dealer smilingly showed me. a communication: from the. 


zoological gardens of Antwerp offering him 2,500 francs 
for the pair of bush, bucks. 

I watched anxiously for the sailing of another‘ vessel 
for South Africa, and finally secured passage in one 
bound for Cape.Town. On my arrival there I found 
that little or nothing could be done in my line in that 
vicinity, and I was puzzled where to go next, when I 
fortunately made the acquaintance of a Yankee skipper 
who sailed a small vessel up and down the East Coast. 
He persuaded me to take passage with him for Durban, 
Natal, which port he represented as being a good one 
for my business. On my arrival there I found a pair 
of cheetahs on sale, which I immediately purchased, 
and a short time afterward managed to get three lions. 
I remained about six months and secured a very good 
collection, and then sailed for home, where I arrived 
with scarcely a loss, and profiting by my former ex- 
perience received much better prices than on my first 
venture. 

While preparing for my next rip I received orders 
for two hippopotami, or rhinoceroses if the hippopotami 
could not be obtained. In order to gain time, I took 
steamer for England, and on my arrival in London 
visited the establishments of the various dealers in wild 
animals, for the purpose of procuring either hippotami 
or rhinoceroses, but I learned ‘nothing until the morning 
I was to leave for Southanmpton to catch the steamer 
for Cape Town. Happening in at Jamrack’s, he in- 
formed that he had just received a letter from his son 
in Calcutta, who would return in a sailing vessel via the 
Cape of Good Hope. Then he read a list of the stock 
he intended bringing with him, and among them were 


_ two rhinoceroses. Of course I had not informed him that 


they were the very animals I wanted, and simply re- 
marked; “If it were not for the vile roads in my country 
I would like to purchase the rhinoceroses, but they 
were so heavy that it would be almost impossible to 
wagon them.” He immediately said, “Let me sell them 
to you.” 

“How much would you have the nerve to ask me 
for them?” 

“T'll furnish the two for £600.” 

I immediately accepted the offer, and he frankly ac- 
knowledged that if he had suspected that I really wished 
to purchase the animals he would have named a much 
higher price for them. They arrived in New York in 
good order, and singular to relate, years after, when in 
charge of the zoological gardens of Philadelphia, I as- 
sisted in making a trade with a showman for one of the 
same animals, and to-day Pete the rhinoceros is one of 
the leading features in that famous collection. 


Frank J. Toompson. 


My Little Bantams. 


Tue world is constantly reminded that it is not value, 
quantity or even usefulness of a thing that enables it to 
secure attention which becomes the synonym for pleasure. 
Little things possess attractiveness which on cultivation 
and acquaintance may give as great reward of pleasure as 
that experienced by lovers of fine horses or short-horns, 
or by the autocrat who marshals his hosts at will. It is 
all the same. 

Pleasure, being merely a gratfication of the senses un- 
der the will, makes the sources of enjoyment as variable as 
tastes and inclinations of individuals. The Frenchman with 
his army of well-drilled fleas, no doubt feels quite as much 
pleasurable pride and holds as large a measure of military 
glory as any duplicated Napoleon or second Alexan- 
der.. And it would seem among the possibilities that edu- 
cation in this line may be carried far enough to enable 
cadet canary birds to experience as much pleasure in wit- 
nessing their insurgent brothers: tumble over on touching 
off the field pieces, as is-attributed to Gen. Otis on seeing 
his explosive shells mow down the Filipinos. 

Birds are remarkably bright, and receive instruction 
readily. They have no-difficulty in making their wants 
known, and some can be taught to articulate and appar- 
ently to understand the meaning of words in human lan- 
guage. It is quite evident that all domestic fowls and 
quadrupeds understand the meaning of much of the lan- 
guage addressed to them by their attendants. Birds, 
however, more. than beasts, possess the faculty to speak 
the human language and to understand that spoken. , 

Some years since an amusing incident occurred with an 
unsophisticated squirrel hunter who was not aware that 
birds in ‘this neighborhood sometimes talk. While he 
was in the act of drawing a bead upon a crow the bird 
cried out, “Don’t shoot me, damn you!” He lowered 
his gun, and in breathless agitation reached the nearest 
house, saying, “I came very near shooting the devil down 
in the woods, ‘but he said ‘Don’t shoot me, damn you,’ 
and I got out of that locality as quick as could.”. The 
bird was a favorite of the neighborhood and had been 
taught to say these words for his own protection. 

When birds are compared and measured by commenda- 
ble faculties, no species has greater claims than the one 
on which. was conferred the honor of illustrating the 
goodness, mercy and solicitude of Divinity for the Way- 
ward City. 

The hen is not only a model of careful anxieties, love 
and protection, but is by nature exceedingly intelligent. 
She recounts her young, and when one is missing she 
calls aloud and searches for the lost. She is so partial to 
her own that she detects and resists with unerri 





utes the mother. became disturbed in mind, raised her 
feathers and walked around, passing her head close to the 
chicks, showing as a hen only can that things were not 
satisfactory. In another minute she picked up a chick and 
killed it at one dash and outcry of anger. 

In the evening she was placed in a box and three addi- 
tional chicks with her own were put under her-for the 
night. In,the morning when taken out with eight young 
she became furious and killed two and badly injured the 
third before the massacre was stopped. Those killed and 
injured were no doubt chicks belonging to the other hen, 
although the closest observation could reveal no differ- 
ence in the two broods. 

Not long since a neighbor brought in six motherless 
bantam chicks a day or two old to place with a bantam 
hen having a like number of the same age. The mother 
accepted five of the strangers colored as her own, but the 
white one she stubbornly refused to admit to association 





THE BANTAM MOTHER, 


with her family, and made it necessary to keep it out of 
sight to save its life. In this instance the objections must 
have been founded on “color line,” as it is not likely the 
mother reasoned abstractly far enough to anticipate un- 
pleasant gossip from its adoption. There seems to be 
good reason to believe that while birds are all partial to 
nice and fashionable plumage, they alike detest any devia- 
tion from standard colors. In the fall of 1880, while wait- 
ing for wood ducks on the border of a pond, thousands of 
starling came in yelling and screaming and acting in the 
air with as little sense as an infuriated mob of human 
beings. They thundered around the pond for some time 
before the cause of the disturbance was ascertained. They 
were after a white starling, which they seemed deter- 
mined to kill, The persecuted bird not likely had com- 
mitteed any offense, but like humans they mobbed it alto- 
gether on account of color. 

Hens are not all in the same degree of exclusiveness; 
but enough so to maintain and enforce hereditary and 
constitutional requirements, being in fayor of educating 
and taking care of their own to the exclusion of all others. 

A hen is a hen, regardless of size. The brain, with its 
activities and power, bears no relation to the magnitude of 





COL, DEWEY, 


the birds. A bantam mother is just as much a typical 
mother as one of ther larger sisters. Bantams are heredi- 
tary pets and wonderfully pleasant schoolmasters; and if 
any one desires to lengthen out his days, obtain informa- 
tion and amusement combined, and feels assured he will 
not become muddled in trying to solve the problem of 
matter and mind in the order of evolution, let him at- 
tempt to rear a few bantams and he will be satisfied with 
the reward and quite certain he'has not discovered the 
philosopher’s stone. 

The bantam mother shown in our illustration with a 
brood of ten little chicks is just off the nest. The hen 
weighs 8oz. and the young %oz. each. Three weeks ago 
these bright little fellows were nothing but eggs; now 
each bo an Senne Se See! One picks up a crumb 
too large to swallow starts 


mother’s bidding gladly eat anything they are able to 
swallow, their infancy fraught with many perils. 
It is for this reason better to take them from the hen as 
soon as off the nest and restrict.them to soft diet for 
several weeks, Early this summer nine youngsters were 
taken from the mother and ‘placed in a small back yard 
full of bushes, vines and other undergrowth.” While we 


‘were fixing them in their new location a lady, seeing: what 


was being done, volunteered’ the prophetic ‘statement, 
“You are having all your trouble for nothing; the rats 
will take every one of them in little or no time.” The re- 
ply she.received was: “Here is a cat that will attend to 
that. matter.” The lady smiled, saying: “Doctor, you 
know a cat is the most treacherous animal ever made, and 
will eat up every one of the little ones before you know 
it.” This compelled a response that “Cats were very 
much like women—good ones are very good and bad 
ones are very bad.” 

There was abundant reason for confidence in the ‘cat. 
Last summer—1898—he guarded most faithfully a brood 
of young bantams and a covey of young quail at the same 
time in this inclosure, until they were full grown, without 
the loss of a bird. 

Assisted by Tommy nine young bantam orphans were 
placed in a sunny spot with water and food near by; and 
naturally enough a voice came from an old doctor saying: 
“Now, Pussy, don’t you hurt these little baby chicks, 
but watch the rats; they will kill them if you are not 
watchful.” Of course the cat made no response of ap- 
proval except to purr and rub his sides against his mas- 
ter’s legs more vigorously. 

It was, however, felt that all was right; and on return 
after an absence of several hours, Puss was found on 
duty and manifestly much gratified that he had already 
captured a rat. From this time on every rodent that 
entered the back. yard in daytime and could not give the 
countersign became a prisoner after the administration 
order. And it is a matter of record that in two weeks 
six large rats came to an untimely as well as timely end 
in attempting to molest the guardian’s charge; and the 
family of: little orphans remained free from disease or ac- 
cident untile matured all right. 

It bacame quite instructive to witness the interest the 
cat really showed in various ways for the welfare-and pro- 
tection of his subjects. When the chickens were being 
fed he would take a position at the proper distance from 
the plate on which the bantams received their food, look- 
ing as sleepy and indifferent as possible; but what was 
passing in his mind, however, can be surmised only by 
following actions. When the bantams received a fresh 
supply of food the English sparrows would gather in and 
sit around on the bushes, awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity, English-like—to “Jack Spratt the platter.” Quite 
often a hungry one would crowd in among the chicks to 
share their meal. This was what the cat was waiting for. 
At the right time he would leap upon the group and pick 
up the sparrow, and walking off a short distance would 
take a lunch. He never made a mistake nor accidentally 
injured any of the pets, although the performance was 
almost a daily occurrence. 

There are several varieties of bantams. The illustra- 
tions here given were taken from the partridge game, 
probably the most hardy, pugnacious and pompous vari- 
ety ever produced in this section of the United States. 
Notwithstanding the warlike propensities of the males, 
they are undoubtedly the most thoroughly domesticated. 
gentle and affectionate of all the birds known. The males 
usually weigh about tlb. and the females 8 to 100z. at 
maturity. 


The warlike disposition or love for battle being heredi- 
tary, it is distributed to members of the same brood in 
various degrees of intensity. Some of the males devote 
themselves entirely to: war, while others are more for 
peace and domestice quiet. And like the pugnacity of 
human and other animals, that of the bantam manifests 
itself at the earliest periods of existence. Some young 
bantams only a few days old will take the position and go 
through all the bodily motions of a. gamecock in battle, 
if one simply places a hand before them in a menacing 
manner. 

With a brood in the’ spring of 1898 there was one that 
manifested an unusual degree of pugnacity at a very early 
age. This trait increased with growth, and at maturity 
made him so fearless and full of fight that he received the 
sobriquet of Col. Dewey. He is now a beautiful bird of 
two summers, weighing only tlb. Though small, he feels 
as large and expansive as a coming empire, with a bear- 
ing so highly military and self important that an eclipsing 
shadow is cast over the polished manners of successful 
and well paid United States admirals, 

But with all his desire to subjugate he has never shown 
any disposition to kill or destroy liberties of others in 
kind of his own. 

His disposition to fight, however, regardless of law, 
constitution or acts of Condvel, has given him great no- 
toriety, and he is known all over the city as the bird with 
the ulttmatum for war. He knows no arbitration or peace 
commission, golden rule or right of discoverey; but in- 
sists that pedestrians on the streets are semi-barbarous 
insurgents, incapable of self-government, and “must be 
killed or captured,” and with these he combats, ending 
each engagement with crows of immense conquest and 
slaughter. 

His bravery is as sound as a gold standard dollar and 
is not tainted in the slightest degree with heroism which 
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In a South American Forest. 

From a letter written by a young friend of mine, Mr.. 
Samyel M. Klages, who has been for the last year and a 
half in the wilds of Venezuela, collecting natural history 
specimens, I select the following extracts, which I believe 
will be interesting to readers of Forest AND STREAM. 
The letter is written from Suapure, in the valley of the 
Caura. . J. CHapMman. 

“This place is in striking contrast with the neighbor- 
hood of Ciudad Bolivar. There the soil is arid, and low 
woods—and little of that—are to be found. The hills are 
particularly barren, being little else but piles of stones, 
sand and boulders, supporting a rank growth of weeds 
and sand-loving maré and chaparral trees. Birds are, as 
I found, few in species (we took 95 or 100 kinds only) 
and not at all striking in appearance or typically tropical, 
except the few kinds of parrots and parroquets, and 
some water birds. The mammals were scarcer in pro- 
portion than the birds; the only families found to be 
represented are the felide, the opossum, rats, rabbits and 
sloths. With insects it was the same way. There were 
a few of the gorgeous things peculiar to the torrid 
zone, but the great mass of the species were small and 
dull in hue. 

“Here the face of the country, the vegetation and the 
animals are almost totally different.. The little. house we 
live in for the present is situated on a steep hillside over- 
looking the beautiful, mirror-like Caura River and the 
magnificent forest on the other side. Fifteen or twenty 
miles west is the beginning of a mighty chain of moun- 
tains, the peaks of which. reach high above the clouds. 
These mountains—and indeed the whole country—are 
clothed with a truly tropical forest, the grandeur and 
luxuriance of which are indescribable. The trees grow 
so close together that there is a continual struggle to 
reach the light and live. Consequently the soil being 
of marvelous fertility, we have not only a forest of thick 
trees, but the latter are extremely tall. Between the 
trees the ground is occupied with much vegetation of 
smaller size and adapted to the shade. Countless vari- 
eties of plants, some of them of great beauty, make the 
sylvan depths a veritable paradise. Palms, giant ferns 
and many plants with large dark-green, shining leaves, vie: 
with each other to excite the admiration of the be- 
holder. of these marvels of God’s creation. From dizzy 
heights, from the branching-out place of low palms, from 
the rough bark of trees—everywhere that a foothold 
offers—hang orchids, many of rare loveliness, and many 
of amazing size. 

“Nor is this forest a place replete with vegetabie life 
alone. The ear informs one of the presence of innumer- 
able birds. One species whistles a bar of three notes 
in the most entrancing silvery tones, and loud enough 
to be heard a quarter of a mile. The vast arches of these 
forests resound with the songs of this species; but it was 
a long while before I learned to detect the whereabouts 
of the mysterious whistler. It sits perfectly still, except 
for a jerking of head and tail while whistling at great 
heights, and being of a dull gray color and little larger 
than a robin, one is apt to find himself completely 
baffled in the effort to discover the bird, although it 
repeats its cry very frequently. Quite startling is the 
booming, hoarse scream of the great blue and scarlet 
macaw, as it wings its way above the tops of the Titanic 
trees or perches far aloft on some fruit-bearing branch. 
It is a good gun that will kill these big parrots at such 
heights. 

Occasionally the woods are made to re-echo with a 
sound which is the most hideous ever heard in South 
America. Indeed, in volume and horribleness of tone it 
excels the roar of lions, as I have heard them roar in 
menageries, far beyond comparison. The sound can be 
heard distinctly for miles. This is produced by the 
howling monkey, an animal with long, gaunt limbs; ugly, 
bristling, reddish-brown hair; a large skull, and jaws 
furnished with sharp, canine teeth. I have a skin of this 
animal hanging over my head drying, and the skull 
is close by on a drying cage. The vocal organs of this 
creature are really wonderful. The larynx alone is as 
large as a man’s fist, and in the throat, placed so as to 
catch, reverberate and intensify the noise formed in the 
larynx, is a great cavernous formation of bone, nearl 
spherical in form, and having an opening large state 
to admit three fingers at a time. e size of this bone 
is about thé same as that of the larynx. The noise he 
makes is about like that made by boys in the States 
with a ‘devil’s fiddle’ at a country wedding. Imagine a 
dozen or fourteen strokes of the ‘bow’ and then a wind- 
up consisting of a fae hollow roar, such as the 
howl of a whirlwind were it confined in a great cavern. 
The specimen at hand was espied as it was clambering 
along the topmost boughs of a gigantic tree, whose 
branches interlocked with those-of the surrounding trees. 
Manifestly the animal was alarmed, for it ran from limb 
to limb, edging toward some dense foliage, and I made 
haste to prevent its escape; but the No. 10 gun belched 
forth three times before the big, heavy beast let go and 
crashed through the branches to the ground. 

“Butterflies of gorgeous and strange appearance, and a 
great many kinds, flit about in the forest and hover alon 
the banks of the little streams. There is an ox-cart roa 
et ee a: miles of the richest jain 
neighboring forest, and it is my great delight to wander 
along this path with Ed, now shooting a 
strange or beautiful bird, and anon catching a 
of rare loveliness or oddity. ry 
means the acquisition of some new species and 
interesting facts. ~The beapts here are not uncivilized, as 
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Birds and Agriculture. 


GtoucesteR:—Editor Forest.and Stream: 1 note your 
editorial referrmmg to birds as seed ahd insect destroyers 
in aid of agriculture. 

I am sorry to state that I cannot agree with your con- 
clusions. In my observations of. birds I have failed to 
find any proof that they are beneficial to agriculture. 
Thus far I have refrained from publishing my views 
for fear that it would lessen protection. Birds should 
be protected for sentimental reasons, and the time is 
not distant when this idea will prevail. 

Scientists fall into many errors when reporting the 
food of birds. 

While farming in Maine I had 10,000 head of cabbage 


' destroyed by the green worm, the larva of the cabbage 


butterfly. A large flock of robins lived on the chrysalids 
for many days, but enough were left to start business the 
next spring, and I lost my cabbage as before. That fall 
the ichneumon fly that now keeps the cabbage in check 
made its appearance. Nearly every chrysalid contained 
the larva of the fly. The robins were now destroying 
my allies, but if a scientist had killed and. examined 
robins he would have found the cases of the chrysalids, 
and would have. published. to the world. how many 
thousand chrysalids a robin would destroy in a season. 
Then he would have figured the. eggs that would have 
been deposited had. there been no robin, and the result 
would have surprised the natives, while the whole thing 
would have been a farce. 

As to.weeds: Nature provides seeds for the birds, and 


‘enough more to. enable every kind, of weed to occupy 


every nook and corner of, the. earth. 

Any weed. would take possession of the world in spite 
of birds if it was not crowded out by-stronger plants or 
by cultivation. 

Turn out to common a: grass field and: weeds will 
crowd out the grass; shrubs will crowd out the. weeds 
and forest trees will crowd out the shrubs. Birds do 
not keep weeds in check, but instead help the increase 
by scattering undigested seed. M. A. Watton. 


Eagle and Child. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I find in one of my newspapers this: “An incident 
which recalls the wild stories of Switzerland and Tyrol 
occurred last week near Mansfield, Conn. A very large 
eagle swooped down upon a party of children, fastened 
its talons in the clothing of an infant and actually suc- 
ceeded in carrying the child some distance, when it 
alighted, apparently for the purpose of securing a better 
hold. The other children followed and attacked the 
bird, finally beating it off after several of their number 
had been badly scratched and torn by its beak and claws.” 

Anything in that? AzTECc. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Sport with a Friend. 


“HELLO, old man.” 

“Al, how are you?” 

“Fine as ever’ (giving my hand a wrench), “and just 
crazy to go gunning. Got a few days off and thought I’d 
drop over to see if you didn’t want to take a trip with 
me. If you don’t want to.go”—— 

“Tf I don’t want to go! That’s good. Thought you 
knew me better than to make-such talk as that.” 

“Well, how the deuce did I.know but you’d changed 
some in a year? But where can I get a gun?” 

“Bother the gun; I’ll look after that.” 

“Pies aa lis. :, Pl f everyth 

“Plenty of shells.', Plenty of everything except game. 
You'll find Jittle. enough ofthat.” 

“Well, never mind.the game. We can have a good time 
without it. . Parade the fixings, now, and we’re ready.” 

It was but.a small job to “parade the fixings,” and 
twenty minutes after my friend had so unexpectedly 
bounced. in upon me, when I thought him forty miles 
away, we were/off for the woods, guns on our shoulders. 

Our first objective is.a swampy corner, adjoining a big 
strip’ of pine on the opposite side of the river. Entering 
this. after: a;brisk walk, we separate to cover as much 
ground as possible, for we have no dog.A few years 
ago many a.bird had fallen to.our. guns in this samé cor- 
ner. .But now how changed.. In.those few years the 
breechloader has been busily at work, leaving a broad 
wake of death behind it. Foot after foot is passed over 
without raising a single bird, At length we find three 
near the upper end of the cover, but they separate and 
fly wildly, no one can tell where. 

It is useless to try to follow them, so we make for a 
woodcock run near by. One ought to have a dog to hunt 
such a cover as ‘this; but we have none, so in we plunge 
ourselves, Al on the right, I on the left, moving slowly, 
as before, Slowly? Well, I rather guess! The idea of a 
man hurrying ‘in a place like this! A network of stems 











‘and twining vines in all directions, thick canopy of foliage 


overhead, and little. spots, soft as pudding, waiting 
for you at every step. Just as you get knee-deep in one 
of these, or are worming your way through en extra thick 


clump, your hat coming off and your barrels caught in a 
tegular Japan ese puzale of stems and branches, whizz! 
" up goes a bird, 


you might as’well be handcuffed as for 
getting.a shot; « ; a oNa ee siotf 

_ Between us, we probably. flush a dozen birds in movin 
the length of the thicket, but without firing a shot un 
pe pei yy pelle haga pring hy minodig 


out!” from Al, I see one coming and bring it down. 
ermine to try the thing 


J 
it 


over again, Al he shall do some firing this time 
if he has.to willy by sound. = v 

~ Sure en we go ten steps after turning, when 
I hear him let go. I begin to get excited and make’ the 
Png tummy adh 1 pe edkquaaean de yelidry leer toad 
» side. Over toward Al she unharmed, and he salutes 
her. A moment later, aad tenet agsie. "I don’t expect 
to get “em, but T’ll in fw clearings:‘in this beastly 
run,” I hear him mutter. He has my brother’s heavy fox 

i v 


zt 
il 


829 
gun, loaded 434dr., 1340z. With this charge it always re- 
minded: me of Mark Twain’s “Old Allen” revolver: “Tf 
you didnt’ get what you fired at, you generally brought 
something else.” This hadn’t. proved the case with my 
friend thus far, however, if a big swath of alder tops at 
each shot be excepted. 

But down toward the lower end of the patch Al scores 
a kill. Then, as we step out in the open, a bird rises, af- 
fording the'first clear shot. I fire too quick and tear.a big 
hole in the air behind her; but Al’s shot brings her down. 
We now have two and one respectively, and under the 
circumstances we decide that’we don’t care for any more. 

Taking an old road leading off through the pines to- 
ward the river, we move leisurely along it, keeping a sharp 
eye out for “drummers,” which are often found here cross- 
ing the road. None are seen to-day, but presently we 
hear a gray squirrel barking not jar ahead. Al creeps up 
and gives him a stiff charge of 6;, which stops his chatter 
but doesn’t bring him down. When I reach Al he is 
standing under a small clump of pines among which we 
both plainly saw him disappear. 

“Tt’s a regular pudding,” said Al; “step around thereand 
scare him out and I’ll soon have him in with my long- 
bills.” And as I move around to the opposite side of the 
clump he stands ready for him when he comes out. But 
the fellow doesn’t seem in a hurry to come out. Several 
minutes I smash noisily back and forth in the underbrush. 
Still no squirrel. Evidently he is on to the game, and, 
still keeping on opposite sides of the clump, we move 
slowly round it, once, twice, half a dozen times, straining 
our eyes into the thick tops in a vain effort to discover his 
hiding place. It begins to look as though that if there 
was any “pudding” in the scrape it belonged to the 
squirrel. 

Not to go into details, this squirrel proves to be one 
of the kind that knows a good thing when he has it, and 
no amount of pounding and clubbing those trees, supple- 
mented by half a dozen shots that tear great holes up 
through the branches, is sufficient to drive him out. After 
fully half an hour of this sort of thing, we are forced to go 
off beaten, and the last letter I got from Al he wanted to 
know if I “supposed that squirrel had come out of*those 
pines yet?” 

It is now near noon, and as we have brought no lunch 
we conclude to go home for dinner. A bridge spans the 
river near by, and crossing this we push down the other 
side of the river. Paying our respects to a bushy patch 
that lies in our way, I bring down another long-bill, while 
Al knocks over an old drummer that has been hanging 
around the spot for years, after which we set off at a dou- 
ble-quick for home, reaching there in time for dinner. 

After dinner we strike out in an opposite direction. 
But I think my readers will agree with me that this story 
is already too lengthy, and the account of our afternoon 
experiences, if this escapes its deserts and doesn’t pick 
up in the waste basket, had better be reserved for a future 


number, TEMPLAR. 
Cornisu, Me. 





Capturing a Buck on Foot. 


A JOLLY party of men were drawing in the last load of 
hay from the deerfield on the Moore place, at Chilson 
Lake, Ticonderoga, the other day, when a good story 
was told my the pitcher, old Amasa Hall, one of the 
Hall boys, famous in this locality fitity years ago for their 
success in hunting and skill as lumbermen and river 
drivers. Alanson Moore was on the load, and the two 
hands engaged in “raking after” were his brother 
Herbert and the writer, one of their summer guests, who 
was trying to hurry up the haying, so that the boys 
would have more time for fishing with him. Both the 
Moore boys are well-known sportsmen, ’Lanson caring 
ior hunting and trapping, while his brother seems to 
prefer the pursuit of the wily black bass in his lair down 
among the mossy rocks in the clear waters of the lake. 
The writer having observed that he had seen a fine buck 
crossing the road the day before, the talk drifted to 
hunting subjects, and Alanson said: ‘Amasa, tell how 
you caught a deer on foot once, and beat a hound 
running.” 

“Well,” said that worthy, resting for a moment on his 
pitchfork handle, “it was this way: I was out one day by 
the mills on Chilson Hill, and saw a fine buck cross the 
road on the dead run. He was headed right over Bear 
Mountain, and somehow the crazy idea struck me that I 
could catch him, I was a pretty good runner in those 
days, and once made a half a mile on a track in two 
minutes and five seconds. Well, thé buck kept along the 
ridge for a while, and finally got near Andrew Stowell’s 
big sugar orchard, There I met a fellow neighbor with a 
gun, and said to him, ‘Let me take that rifle and I'll get 
the deer.’ He ripped out something like ‘I don’t allow 
no man to shoot my gun; I’ll kill him myself.’ With 
that he too started on a dead run, gun in hand; but, 
Land o’ Massy, it wasn’t no kind of use for him to try 
with me, for I just run right away from. him, and I'll 
bet I went down that old mountain 2oft. at a jump. 

“The buck kept giving me a pretty good chase, but I 


knew the ground, and felt sure that he was headed for 


a big tamarack swamp over by Put’s Creek. 

“Finally some one came along and told Anson Moore, 
the boy’s father, you know, that I was having a time of 
it after a deer on foot all by myself, and he, like a’ kind 
neighbor, put out his old hound on the track to help me. 
Well; the dog finally got along my way, but I soon ran 
ahead of mr arenes hunted by sight, and wes canes 

i e game every ‘minutes. ran 
pi map the dog by scent, and he would sometimes 
lose the track: for a few minutes altogether. ; 

“Finally I saw that the deer was getting ‘tuckered out,’ 
and that gave me more ambition. It seemed to me that 
if I could run that deer down alone there wouldn’t be 

aa nas Sok aces eak: little, 
I said, the to weaken a little, and 
I headed him off, and drove hi i i 
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howling. Finally Anse Moore came along and shot 
the deer. I then cut his throat and had my 


buck. © : 
“Tt isn’t much of a story after all, but of course I had 


to run like the very devil to keep in sight of that critter. 
Probably I was about half crazy at thetime. If I had 
my rifle I could have killed the animal during tht first 
fifteen minutes of ‘the run.” 

Thus saying, the old veteran of the Civil War straight- 
ened himself proudly up, and driving his long pitchfork 
into a large haycock lifted it bodily from the ground 
and sent the fragrant mass aloft, nearly covering Alan- 
son, who was afraid of the “pizen ivy” found in some 
portions of the hay. The loader, as soon as he recovered 
from the shock, retorted, “Yes, the Halls were all great 
men, and there is a little story about their feats in the 
iumber woods that mustn’t be forgotten. One day an 
uncle of mine cut down an awfully big pine tree, and 
after sawing off the largest log handed his son, a big 
fellow, his dinner pail and told him to eat and remain 
sitting on that log until-he got his team to snake it out 
of the woods, because the Halls had said that they 
would have that log of timber if it took them a month, 
day and night. The boy ate his dinner, and when his 
father came for the timber was still obediently sitting 
upon the log. Judge the old man’s surprise when he 
went to hitch on and found that all that was left of the 
beautiful pine log was the shell. It was: in the spring, 
during peeling time. and the Halls had probably hitched 
on to the timber while the boy was dozing over his good 
luncheon, and had dragged it clean out of its shell with- 
out his noticing what was going on..” 

“Well,” said Amasa, “our folks did know a few tricks 
about lumbering. That deer story is all right, and hap- 
pened just as I told it.” PETER FLInt. 


Out with the Muzzleloader. 


A coop friend of mine, without any apparent intention 
of doing me an injury, recently loaned me a muzzleload- 
ing shotgun with a Londan brand on it-and a look about 
it that was purely businesslike. And to bring the old 
days back from the veil of memory and show an en- 
thusiastic young M, Chill some vivid touches of, the 
ancient times, the dingy old weapon was filched out of a 
dark corner of the garret, carefully wrapped with sundry 
newspapers, and one gray, misty morning last week the 
young boy and the eld boy in the mettlesome fashion we 
have of doing things carried the gun up beyond the 
massive walls of Cornell and proceeded to “load up.” 
Perhaps you have forgotten what a delicate, sometjmes 
prolonged, task that is interspersed with those punctili- 
ous little details which develop cold fingers and a hot 
temper when the frost is on the meadow. But in this 
instance there was a delightsome rattle of shot in the 
greasy leather pouch, and the fantastically figured powder 
flask coaxed sunny days of the long ago into the fore- 
ground; and the old brown cap box was fished out of the 
right-hand vest pocket, two percussion caps adroitly ab- 
stracted’ therefrom, and ‘after jarring the powder into 
the nipples fully, just as the fashion of old was, the 
caps were affixed to their places, a final look given to see 
that everything was at the “safety notch,” and the walk 
resumed. 

This was not intended as a shooting trip, a foraging 
excursion, but rather a sort of loafing jaunt, a raid on 
nature’s wealth, with the old gun and its creaking para- 
phernalia as company. Incidentally Master Louis’ and 
papa, too, perhaps, entertained the vague notion of getting 
enough red squirrels for an evening stew. When we had 
fairly hidden ourselves in the first piece of woods the sun 
thrashed itself out of a swirling mass of clouds and per- 
mitted its radiance to fall here and there athwart the 
interlacing tree tops, inviting Reddy to come out and have 
a chew of the toothsome beechnut. Presently a clamor- 
ous squeaking of the sly rodent’s vocal apparatus heralded 
his nearby presence, and then a moment later the muzzle- 
loader spoke twice in a very sharp tone of voice, but the 
saucy little chap only guffawed derisively, flirted his silken 
brush, swung himself with heroic daring into a neighbor- 
ing tree top and disappeared. Comforting ourselves with 
the reflection that we didn’t care much for squirrel stew 
anyhow, we loafed around in the city of low-spoken in- 
habitants for some time without another wild voice to 
disturb our thoughts. \ ane 

Moving further along we came to some sparse second 
growth timber, where nature’s early autumn brush had 
already painted the foliage into many colors. Here is the 
charm of the primrodse, the delicate tracing of canary 
yellow, the deeper tint of sulphur yellow, with the blend- 
ing of carmine and yellow into the maroon yellow of 
society’s best favor; and the warth of the reds is every- 
where, from the matchless carmine down through the 
gradations of claret, cherry, crimson, vermilion, to the 
entrancing carnation. The elegance of the greens is no 
longer in one shade. Flashes of brilliant green are in- 
terlarded with splashes of beautiful olive and Quaker 
green,. the modest but ever restiul sage and tea 
green, with variations from all these, which make them 
unapproachable in the domain of artificial still-life color 
effects. And we feast our eyes upon wild confusions of 
orange brown, coffee, amber, seal, japan and Vandyke 
brown, upon the umbers and siennas, upon the cold, 
frigid tracings of blue in many tints, until the University 
clock, just beyong the rang of gently sloping hills, re- 
minds us of the luncheon hour. en out on the faded 
moss, under the deep blue of the sky and the glow of the 
sunshine, we ate our sandwiches and rested—and were 
boys together. Later on the big boy—just for a day— 
taught the little boy how to shoot, howto know the hang 
of a gun, how to-carry it, how to respect it, and how to fear 
it. As:the afternoon advanced and the homeward walk 
proceeded another brave but unavailing attempt to bag 
a squirrel was made. Failing this, we watched the ‘grace- 
ful. convoiutions of a brigade of crows:as it aa 
mid: airy speaking a language characteristic of : 
shrewd, ‘machinating wearers of faultless ‘black. Farin 
advance; on ‘easy, soaring wing, sped a great hawk, with 
his Machiavelian cast. of countenance: plainly outlined 
againstithe vastazure ‘canvas above. Loafing some more, 
lent eeaeeS ithe pur, dry air . oe a — 
andigrowing apace.in newness | ; we at length 
nn the:snarl of city traffic and the turmoil of-un- 


= ‘ jee Pas 


We had a day of rich, full breath afield, out in God’s 
own country, where the sunshine is untaxed, and where 
_ the throbbing of nature’s heart may be heard and sensed 
in all its wondrous charm, And the tousled old muzzle- 
loader made the a experience seem somewhat akin 
to that of the far-off days when we were all younger. 
But it was the writer's first home-coming from a tramp 
afield for more than a decade when a winsome, sweet- 
faced, dark-eyed little woman of gracious presence and a 
lovely spirit of domesticity, failed to welcome his return. 
On the shadowing hillside a green grave and the voices 
which tenderly whisper in the swaying elm above it tell 


why, M, Cuitt, 
= Irnaca, N, Y. 


New Hampshire Game. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The statement of Mr. A. B, F. Kinney, of Worcester 
(in a recent number of Forest AND STREAM), regarding 
Massachusetts game, is applicable to nearly all parts of 
New England. 

For something over twenty-five years I have hunted 
a great deal over this section of New Hampshire. In 
some seasons I would average four days out of every 
week. In those days it was easier to start from forty to 
fifty grouse than to find five or six now. For a number 
of years after I began hunting systematically the birds 
apparently held their own, with the exception of now 
and then a season when woodticks killed off the young 
ones. I owned at the time the only trained dog in the 
town, and did not know of one in any of the adjoining 
towns. None of my neighbors made any pretense of 
wign shooting. I could leave a number of woodcock 
in certain covers, knowing that no one else would be 
likely to disturb them, and it was the same with the 
grouse. Unfortunately, this state o fthings changed. 
Some of my neighbors found that they could occasionally 
kill a‘ grouse or woodcock on the wing, and they kept at 
work, and kept improving. Twenty years ago I could not 
have named any one else in this section whom I thought 
could kill one grouse.out of six that they shot at on 
the wing. To-day there is hardly a man or boy about 
here who owns a gun who is not more or less some 
sort of a wing shot, and many of them are quite expert. 





As Mr. Kinney says, “There are just as good covers. 


to-day as twenty years ago.” In this region I think there 
are more good grouse grounds. Old growth timber has 
been cut and the ground grown up with birch and small 
pine and such growth. The covers are all that could be 
desired, with the exception that they hold no birds, or 
at best only a few. 

Mr. Kinney asks, “Why this scarcity of birds?” and 
answers, ‘To-day better brush shots, better firearms, 
better dogs,” and last (but by no means least) he names 
the market shooter. Mr, Kinney is correct in his state- 
ment, but I think he should give the first place to the 
market shooter. The latter is certainly entitled to it; 
he surely has earmed it; as an exterminator of all kinds 
of game, whether feathered: or furred, in all parts of 
the country. Some twenty years since a neighbor of 
Mr. Kinney’s was at my house about the middle of Oc- 
tober. We hunted three days, and in that time killed 
more grouse than we would be likely to to-day in a 
month of hunting. Looking over the miles and miles 
of good looking grounds we could see from the hills 
my visitor remarked, “You do not half hunt this region; 
you ought to kill 500 grotise every fall. I could.” : 

There is one thing thé incessant hunting of the grouse 
in this section has done. It has made what birds are 
left very much wilder and better able to look out for 
themselves. Formerly our birds would give a dog a 
chance to work up to them. To-day nearly all get up the 
instant they hear anything coming. They are very much 
like deer which have ‘been continually still-hunted for a 
number of. years, 

As for woodcock, we never depended on them as much 
as on grouse. Still in times past I could find quite a 
number of local birds in a number of covers I knew of. 
To-day I occasionally find one and sometimes two m 
such places. Some ‘seasons we get some flight birds, 
but they are rather uncertain. 

Various plans are being proposed: to better protect 
what ‘birds are left. Limiiting the number of birds to 
a gun I do not think would work. A few might regard 
such a law; the majority would not, or only to the extent 
of never telling of having exceeded ‘the limit. Shorten- 
ing the season would to some extent be a benefit; yet 
under such a condition the market shooter would put in 
every day, all day and part of the nights if possible, and 
would kill as he does now—ten times as many birds as 
the average sportsman. A close time might work if it 
was made to last for a generation. A close season for a 
few years would be about as beneficial as has been the 
closing for a few years of certain New Hampshire trout 
brooks. — 

Mr. Kinney says that some men say there are as many 
birds as there were twenty years ago. I hear such things 
said in this section, and invariably those who say so are 
market shooters. Perhaps' those who make the above 
statements believe what they say. Probably they do not. 
It is evident that they do not want any more restrictions. 
Such statements remind me of what I heard about the 


know of one in that region where they claimed to 
have had sev ee te ees 
time; also aiagaees sd out of the woods 
ov ee ae of the et ee 
hunting. TI was first in the above region it ‘was 
eerie ma Ukiareeth Oe and 
T heard two men about sam enteten 
“I don’t see no good in these game laws; ‘ain’t half 
as thick as were when we could kill them wher 
wanted — asked him’ aie knew, a if he ati 
went ap branch ter looking yards, as 
he-formerty did. He said: | 
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Of the numerous plans for game protection, it: looks 
to me as though the Forest anp Stream’s platform 
plank to stop at all time the sale of game would be of 
more practical benefit than anything suggested. There 
will be more oy less opposition to such a measure when- 
ever it is tried'to be passed. The market shooter does not 
want it. The dealer does not, and neither does the man 
who never uses a gun, the latter saying that if he cannot 
buy what game he wants there might as well not be any. 

It looks to me as though the point to be settled re- 
garding the sale of game is who is to be considered. 

First—The men who hunt for sport, who have taken 
pains to learn to shoot, who are the promoters and 
backers of the game protective associations, who are 
satisfied to go out now and then during the season, and 
who are satisfied with a few birds (few of this class are 
able to make big bags). 

Second.—The men who shoot for the market, who want 
to be out every day and all day, who want every bird 
in every cover they hunt through, and who usually stick 
to it until they get the last one. The dealer who cares 
only for the profit in handling game, and who prefers a 
snared grouse to one shot. The man who is too lazy 
to hunt and prefers the easier and surer method of buying 
what he wants. 

One side have had their way for a long time, and the 
results are reported from all parts of the countryq, Why 
not give the other side a trial? 

C. M. Starx. 


Duwnesarton, N. H., Oct. 12. 





The Megantic Preserve. 


Boston, Oct. 14.—The Megantic Club preserve seems 
to be giving excellent results as a hunting resort this fall, 
as well-as it did as a fishing resort through the season. 
Mr. C. H. Fairbanks has just returned from his annual 
trip to that “happy hunting ground,” where, with Mrs. 
Fairbanks, he spent a delightful vacation. He killed two 
buck deer and Mrs. Fairbanks shot a handsome doe. 
One of the bucks taken by Mr. Fairbanks was a record 
breaker, weighing, when dressed, 263lbs. He had a beau- 
tiful set of antlers, one with five prongs and the other 
with six. They saw other deer in good numbers, and 
might have taken them, but two were all Mr. Fairbanks 
cared to kill. Their hunting was principally done at 
Chain of Ponds. On their way out a beautiful little fawn 
appeared beside the road and looked inquisitively at the 
team. Mrs. Fairbanks talked to it for perhaps a minute 
before it started back, and even then its curiosity got the 
advantage of its fear, and it stopped. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbanks went back and it stood again within a few feet 
of the road and allowed them to talk to it. They both say 
that they could not have shot that little fellow, and Mrs. 
Fairbanks was almost sorry that she shot che larger one. 
Dr. Gordon is also out from the Megantic preserve, and 
brings a buck the next in record to that of Mr. Fair- 
banks; dressed weight, 233lbs. A Montreal taxidermist 
pronounces the head-one of the best he has ever mounted. 
Dr. W. G. Kendall, of Boston, also brings out from the 
same preserve two bucks. 

Partridge shooting at the Megantic preserve is excel- 
lent. Mr. Fairbanks says that he got all he wanted, at 
least a dozen. One hunter had over a hundred at his 
cabin at one time, belonging to himself and a couple of 
sportsmen. Mr. L. Dana Chapman, secretary and treas- 
urer of the club, has been sure all the season that par- 
tridge shooting was to be good, and members speak in 
terms of delight concerning the sport of that kind they 
have had. One of the guests has also killed a big bear, 
and bear meat has been onthe bill of fare ‘at the club 
camps. Mr. Fairbanks, after getting his deer, was ready 
for bear hunting, but was not successful in that direction. 

There are glowing accounts of big game in the Moose- 
head Lake region, Maine, Mr. Calvin Astin, Brighton; 
George C. Moore, North Chelmsford; Harry B. Moore, 
Brookline, Mass., and George Greeley, Bangor, Me., 
have been at Seboomok for a week’s hunting. They had 
fair success. Mr. Bateman, of Boston, has returned from 
a hunting trip to the Megantic preserve. He had great 
success, getting two handsome buck deer. He could eas- 
ily have taken others, had he desired. Partridge shooting 
he found to be excellent. 

Oct. 14.—Another terrible hunting tragedy must be 
recorded. Specials to the daily papers from Bangor, Me., 
tell of the accidental shooting of John B. Dumond; of 
Boston. Mr. Dumond was well and very favorably 
known in political circles. He had been a member of the 
Boston Common Council, and later a representative to 
the General Court from Suffolk county. Here he had 
made himself famous as the author of the Dumond liquor 
law. With a party of legislative friends—Senator C. H. 
Irmes, of Boston, and Representative C. H. Krebs, of Bos- 
ton—he was at William Wood’s camps at Messer Pond, 
28 miles from Grindstone Station. is time the press 
dispatches say it was a registered guide who did the 
shooting—William Hobbs. ¢ party separated in hunt- 
ing deer. Hobbs mistook Dumond’s fawn-colored hunt- 
ing coat for a deer and fired, with fatal results. Mr. Du- 
mond lived only half an hour after the shooting—not long 
enough to get him out of the woods. He was especially 
fond of shooting and fond of camp life; fond of accom- 

ying his friends into the woods. A shadow of gloom 
fas fallen over Boston sportsmen to-day. Where is the 


safety, if a r 
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a till you are absolutely sure 
of what you are shooting at!” . ph ii 
Then I would add, on my own responsibility: Keep 
whisky out of the woods... .... ... SPECIAL. 


Nearly Every Number Stace the First. 
Pirrsrrezp, Mass,, Oct. 9, :1899.—I inclose $8 for two years 
subscription to Forest awp Streau. This will complete my file of 
Forest, awn Srream, including nearly every mumber since the 
paper was first ... Cuas. D. Burrer. 
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‘Wildfowl. 


Stockton, Md., Oct, 10.—Since my last writing I 
have received no less than fifty letters inquiring about 
land for sale down here. So to save myself from endless 
writing, I will say there are no farms here on the bay 
for sale. Back in the country quite a number can be 
found, and very cheap; but away from the water I con- 
sider them dear at any price. There is an island here 
for sale, but it has no advantages over the main land, 
and is just as far from the gunning grounds. Many 
have tried to live there, but all give it up as a dismal, 
lonely failure. 

Already a few ducks are in the bay, sea coot, sleepy 
coot and shell ducks, also a few bunches of geese. There 
appear to be less black ducks on the marshes than usual; 
they must have hatched badly or they have been killed 
off; however, many will come down from the North 
later on. There has been no shooting on the bay yet; 
nearly all wait for election day, and then open the season 
on shelducks. No one here shoots either coot or south 
southerly ducks, not even the colored population. There 
is an odor about them while cooking that hangs to the 
stove, the house, the dishes and even the table long after 
the offending fowl has been safely covered with earth, 
for I have never seen cats or dogs hungry enough to eat 
these fishy, oily, high-smelling birds. There is an un- 
usually heavy crop of grass on the shoals, and I look to 
see a great season with the wildfowl. Last season was a 
banner one—more ducks and better shooting than for 
many years. The prospects are that this year will be 
even better, for the grass is much thicker this year, and 
every spot seems to be covered. 

I tis been busy getting my boats in order, and patch- 
ing up and painting decoys. There is something about 
the mending and painting of stool ducks that makes me 
linger over the task far longer than the work really calls 
for. Here is one all full of shot. Poor Mr. —— tried 
to pot a redhead; this was all he got. That goose decoy 
with a broken neck. My! what a shot that was—7oyds. 
at least. The old gander, with his r4lbs. of flesh and 
fat, dropped like a plummet on the stool, smashing its 
neck like a match stick. And so it goes, shot marks, 
broken bills, chipped sides, lost heads—each and every 
one has its own memory. I have one decoy with the 
top of its head gone. I covered it up with paint and 
let the old head stand. S. did that. How we all laughed! 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “that is drinks on me; here, help 
yourselves; I am out.” Little we thought then that in 
three short. months he would indeed be out—out of all 
our lives and the lives of nearer and dearer ones. A true 
sportsman, kind and considerate, with a pleasant word 
for all, he has passed out into the great beyond, with 
its unknown limits that we too must explore. I wonder 
can he see me here with this broken decoy? - Does he 
know I have left this splintered head in his remem- 
brance? Who can say? . D, Fourxs. 


Rhode Island Game. 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Oct. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Taking into account the technicalities of the law, the open 
season on game in this State began on Monday, but as the 
law is interpreted Sunday was the opening. In other 
words, though Sunday hunting is made punishable on the 
law. book by fine, nevertheless the first instance of prose- 
cution for the offense since the days of witches has yet to 
come before the bar of justice. Sunday, Oct. 1, dawned 
an ideal autumn day, crisp, sharp, frosty, with just enough 
tingle in the bracing atmosphere to make the sportsman’s 
blood rush wildly through his veins as he climbed out of 
the wagon and stretched his cramped limbs in the first 
weak rays of the morning sun, preparatory to a day’s 
tramp over the meadows arid hillsides behind the dogs. 

In the quail he was disappointed. The heavy snows of 
last winter worked such havoc among the ranks of the 
cheery little whistlers as they will not recover from in 
several seasons to come. 

Partridges seemed fairly plentiful. Indeed, this king of 
the American game birds appears to hold its own in spite 
of all that can be brought to bear against him. In the 
heaviest.winter snows, when all else is hidden under the 
glistening white mantle, he roosts in the tops of the trees 
and pecks a livelihood from the leaf buds. 

When the little Bob White drops before the swarms of 
gunners that infest the woodland, the lordly ruffed grouse 
springs into the air with a whirr and shoots off like a 
13in. shell, so that none but the experienced sportsman 
may expect to pull him down with an ounce of lead. Of 

_ course, at this time there are some chicken partridges that 
are not very strong of wing, but if we place against these 
the dogs, rank and headstrong. from months of inactivity, 
and the hunter who has probably not held a gun to his 
shoulder for ten months, the scales will not be far from 
even. , 

Rabbits are as yet not to be counted. The underbrush 
too thick to shoot them, and their flesh is worthless until 
“Th aaa it tiful babl ing to th 

e s are quite plentiful, probably owing e 
fact that this is an ae re good year for chestnuts; but 
squirrel shooting is no sport until the leaves are off, ex- 
cept an occasional chance shot at one as he skips along a 
fence or swears at the hunter from his perch in a iolty 
tree. Taking all — apne rtd pict wae i 
opened six days ago looks remarka right, an m 
now until New Year’s Day the farmer would do well to 
keep his choice stock away from any suspicious looking 
bit of woodland that may shelter a man with a gun. 


A large number of striped bass have been recently seen 
i sluiceway of Kelley’s bridge, at W: , R.L, at 
Jost Wetee’” Salecle ck ths Sale serneol shen Oe es 
the scales at tolbs. or more, lazil swam back and forth 
in the tideway for a half hour at the turn of ‘ebb 
and flood tides. They refused all kinds of bait temptingly 


offered them. ve probably been as 
ful in numbers mene ZY 
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oh-wuadedies inamp seneé wns whet by the late James 
Bishop, ofsthe Barrington bridge, forty years ago, and 


as ever, but are much smaller 


weighed 54lbs. Moses T. Child, who has caught more 
of this kind and other kinds df fish than any other living 
angler of this vicinity, caught one on the same tide .at 
Kelley’s bridge, near by, which weighed 46lbs, Mr. 
Child, when a youth, while fishing at Kelley’s bridge in 
the early morning, surrounded by a dozen large bass scat- 
tered on the grass by the roadside, was accosted by Dan- 
iel Webster, who was riding along the road en route from 
Providence to Newport. Mr. Webster, who was an en- 
thusiastic angler, was so captivated by the beauty of the 
fish that he made an appointment with the youthful 
angler to have bait and a line in readiness for him on his 
return the following morning. Young Child was the 
only one who kept the appointment, though Mr. Web- 
ster subsequentiy sent an apology, but, as Mr. Child says, 
no compensation for the bait. 

While gunning in the wilds of Exeter Sunday morning 
R. J. Sherman discovered and shot a fine deer. On sev- 
eral occasions its presence in the woods has been reported 
by different persons. The animal is a large doe which 
tips the scales at 122lbs. A deer is rarely found in the 
Rhode Island woods, and the news of its capture brought 
many people to view the specimen. R. J. Sherman is a 


hunter of great skill. Up to date he has shot four foxes 
this season. W. H. M. 


Canadian Notes. 


THE weather during the last week or ten days of the 
fishing season was quite favorable to trout, but very 
unfavorable to anglers.. An unusual amount of rain fell, 
and the streams were so high that very few fish were 
raised. The slaughter of trout upon their spawning 
grounds #yas, happily, very small indeed. No less than 
a dozen Wether. were recently caught red-handed net- 
ting trout in the lakes about Murray Bay and St. Alexis, 
en the north shore of the St. Lawrence. All were prose- 
cuted, pleaded guilty and were fined. Proceedings are 
also to be taken against a number of people accused of 
netting salmon in the Saguenay district, where extra 
guardians have been posted by the Government. The 
Hon. Mr. Parent is sparing no pains to provide adequate 
protection of Quebec’s fish and game, and proceedings 
are about being instituted against people said to have 
been concerned in the illegal slaughter of moose in the 
Temiscouata country. Rev. Dr. Rainsford has brought 
to the notice of the Government the wholesale slaughter 
of moose and caribou in the Metapedia valley, and 
measures are being taken to prevent a repetition of such 
destruction. : 

Deer are reported exceedingly plentiful this season, on 
the south of the St. Lawrence particularly. Moose and 
caribout are plentiful in Pontiac, the Lake St. John coun- 
try, the Metapedia, Temiscouata, the Saguenay and Lake 
St. John districts. 

Senator Edmunds is hunting in “the Gardens” of 
Charlevoix, and Chas. Wolcott and Henry Cabot, of 
Boston, in Gaspé. Mr. Chas. Miller and party; of New 
York, killed three moose and several deer in Pontiac. 
Mr. Johnson, of Bridgeport, has secured both a moose 
and a caribou on the Triton tract, in the Lake St. John 
district, and several fine heads of large game have re- 
cently been brought out of the Tourille tract, in the same 
district. E. T. D. CHAmBErs, 


Cuban Quail Fields, 


Havana, Cuba, Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 
a large immigration from the North is expected to come 
here with the snipe this winter, those of them with shoot- 
ing propensities and who may be readers of ForEsT AND 
STREAM may be interested in game news in anticipation 
of their coming 

I wrote you some time since that in the month of 
October the law is off here for quail, and from then to 
March 1. But the quail, or a large proportion of them, 
are too small to shoot in October, and I with other 
friends of law and order—at least of the laws of nature in 
reproduction—have made some efforts to modify the 
game law so as to protect the quail in October, and as 
compensation to the sportsmen extend the shooting sea- 
son to April 1, because quail do not commence to pair 
off until that date. ’ 

These recommendations are taking their course through 
the red tape methods of Spanish legislation still in practice 


here, so that no definite action has been reached, and the 


shooting season is now open here, and already about 200 
licenses have been granted to sportsmen to carry and use 
their breechloading shotguns and rifles, at $6 each, Amer- 
ican money. 

Well, this indicates some progress in common sense, 
because formerly we were charged $8.50 gold for the right 
to carry a gun and $8.50 more to shoot with it; total $17 
per annum, or during the open season ostensibly. But this 
does not in reality prevent many from shooting on one 
pretext or another through the whole year, both quail 
and deer. i 

If is something wonderful the disrespect that these peo- 
ple have for laws, and it will require one or more genera- 
tions to change them in this, y 

Although I myself hold the baby quail in respect, I 
went into the country with my gun and dog to see for 
myself if the extremely dry summer has advanced the 
broods in their development. I raised, i. ¢., got up, five 
broods in all, and in one only were the young birds half 
grown, and in the other four broods 
the size of sparrows, which circumstance confirms all my 
previous observations in other years. I shall not go out 
again until November, although I know that 200 cr 
will be pore the broods by killing the parent bi 


rhe cattle farms in the near vicinity re rig ue 
ually becoming lated with cattle, an 
pain of iver ube itoieal climate is being browsed down 
to the tavoralte conditions for, quail and snipe, so that 
I am anticipating an enjoyable outing during the season 
now opening, and of which I will write you later. 

The snipe (Gallinago mesons) do not. visit us until 
you have had a frost up North, when they usually 
come down in con and in wet.seasons 


n * 
hen th d is soft in parts of nearly every farm, 
they become widely distributed; but this year oY teteal 


they were about- 





drone they, will find so few soft soils in. which to feed 
that I anticipate they will continue on to the swamps on 
our south coast, but few tarrying within reach of our city 
sports. However, as we are now having showers nearly 
every afternoon, if they continue we may find some iced- 
ing grounds nearer to us sufficiently soft for them. I 
hear that deer are increasing in numbers in Cuba and 
furnish good sport for those who prefer this game; but 
as the Cubans hunt in parties and are excitable, I con- 
sider quail shooting a safer sport. Also we have wild 
guinea fowls, and I last winter several times brought in 
four to six in a days’ sport. 

_ In any case permission from the owners of the farms 
is required and is not easy to get unless he is an acquain- 
tance of the shooter, although many of them are lying 
waste for want of capital to rebuild the necessary domi- 
ciles and cattle and implements for reconstruction. It 
will require time to heal the deep and destructive finan- 
cial and social wounds this island has suffered, and much 
longer because of the suspicions and race antagonisms 
and social and political habits and customs so difficult 
to eradicate and substitute modern usages and ideas in 
their place. Dr. Erastus WILSON. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


News from Jackson’s Hole. 


Curicaco, IIl., Oct. 7—Game is more abundant in the 
region adjacent to Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., according to ail 
available reports, than has been the case for several years, 
and recent returns seem to verify this assertion. Several 
parties have been in, and among these I note one from 
New York, one from Philadelphia and two from Chicago. 

The Thompson party, of New York, was heard of by 
gentlemen from this city a couple of weeks back. They 
had forty horses and a big outfit of guides, etc., and were 
bound on a big trip. They were then going in, and I can 
not say what luck they had. 

Messrs. H. O. Wilbur and E. A. Selliez, of Philadel- 
phia, earlier mentioned as westbound, returned to this 
city this week, and they report a grand time. Each man 
killed two fine elk and both were very much content. 
Mr. Wilbur killed one seven-point elk, and on the very 
next day got an eight-point bull, a beauty. Mr. Selliez 
got one curious specimen, an elk with nine points on one 
side of the head, but with the other split down and spoiled. 
To match this, he later killed a fine symmetrical six- 
point head and was willing to call it square. Both these 
gentlemen purposed a quail hunt somewhere in the West, 
but I do not know at this writing just what they con- 
cluded to do, though I think they returned to their native 
city after a brief stop here. 

Mr..L. M. Hamline, of this city, some weeks ago 
started for a trip through the Yellowstone Park, taking 
only. one guide. He returned to the country south of 
the Park and was spoken by other men of a Chicago 
party two weeks ago. At that time he had killed one elk 
and two antelope and was not ready to come home. 

By ‘all odds the best hunt made in the Jackson’s Hole 
country this fall, and probably the best ever made in that 





- country by non-residents, is that this week completed by 


a party of Illinois gentlemen—Mr. Harry W. Loveday, 
State game warden of Illinois; Mr. C. B. Dicks and-Mr. 
Sam Simon, of Chicago, and Mr. Jas. R. B. Van Cleave, 
of Springfield, Ill. These gentlemen were gone just forty 
days from Chicago, and they had a grand time. They 
had a good outfit, four guides and a cook and a couple of 
dozen horses. The party was led by Jim Simpson. They 
killed eight elk, ten antelope, two deer, three mountain 
lions, three mountain sheep and one grizzly bear, the 
latter, however, only a cub, and caught in a trap. They 
had a dog which treed the lions. Mr. Loveday is cred- 
ited with the best elk head, a magnificent. specimen, but 
each man got a good head. All this plunder will be 
brought on to Chicago as soon as it can be got out by the 
guides, and the well-known Chicago taxidermist, Fred 
Kaempfer, will mount the whole aggregation of heads, 
certainly a notable collection. All the guides in that 
country said that this much game had never been killed 
by any one party in that region on one trip. 

I talked with the Chicago men over the arms they used 
on this hunt, and am told that the .30-30 “did not seem so 
good as the .30-40.” “You have got to be more particu- 
lar where you hit an animal with the .30-30,” said Mr. 
Dicks. Mr. Loveday shot a .40-65, and this gun seems 
to have “stopped an animal, wherever it was hit.” 


Waning of the Marsh, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 14.—Prowling around among the 
gun stores this week to see who is going hunting and 
what luck everybody is having, I noticed two very con- 
tradictory circumstances. The ammunition trade was 
never better, and a great many parties are going out 
shooting; but upon the other hand, there does not seem 
to be very much game coming home with the shooters. 
A few years ago it was quite possible to take a run out 
from Chicago and come back in a couple of days with a 
decent bag of birds, but nowadays not one shooter out of 
a dozen has half the old luck. 


I was talking with Abe Kleinman the other day—and 


everybody knows Abe Kleinman to be one of the old- 
timers among the Chicago game shooters. Abe was 
busy pushing wads into shells, and as usual he was: mad. 
“Shooting? . No,” he. said; “nobody gets any shooting 
any more. You fellows are all the time hollering about 
protecting the game, but there ain’t any game left to pro- 
tect in this country any more. If you want to have any: 
game, you'd better stop the ditches on the marshes. If 
you dry up all¢he marshes you can’t expect to have ducks 
or snipe.. The way things are going now it won’t be long 
before the whole Kankakee marsh is dry as a bone, and 
you can’t get any shooting down there now, only once in 
a long while.” 

Some one remarked: that ont near Hyde Lake, just 
south of Chicago, there were a few jacks being killed, but 
this gave Abe no pleasure. “Yes, put that in the paper,” 
he said. “There ain’t more’n about 400 shooters out there 
ev now. We ought to have a few more.” 

t Mr. Kleinman says, and-he is really an authority 
on game supply, too, of significance. 
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claimed, and of course this means that they are ceasing to 
hold their former stock of game. In the gradual adjust- 
ment of ‘things, I ‘can see that the sport of ‘the. upland 
has for some i:me been gradually. growing in proportion 
to the sport of the marsh. Ten years ago in this city, 
or shortly after I first went to work on the Forest “ND 
STREAM here, nearly everybody went duck shooting and 
did nct care so much for grouse or quail. Now, as i 
have viten said of late, I think one sees less preparation 
for wildfowl shooting and more parties outfitting for up- 
land shooting. Some game will linger for a long time 
around the cultivated regions, though of course the ducks, 
geese and snipe are bound to go when the country set- 
tles up. The Bob White quail is going to be the salvation 
of the Western shooter. This bird is more abundant this 
year than ever all over lower and middle Illinois, and 
more and more our shooters are going in for quail shoot- 
ing. I rather look to see more men own bird dogs the 
next few years than have for several years past, and I 
believe this fact to be due not merely to the prevalence of 
easier times. 
Parties-and. Their Luck. 

Among Chicago parties who have been disgusted with 
the poor sport left in.this part of the country and who 
have gone iar away’ td get’someé shooting, is the De Gol- 
yer-Cook party, several gentlemen of this city and of 
Michigan, who were at one time owners of the- famous 
De Golyer marsh, on the Kankakee, where they had a fine 
club house andaboutthe best mallard shooting on the river. 
A wealthy Chicago pork and beef packer bought their 
marsh, drained it and ruined it years ago, and since then 
the gentlemen have been going up to North Dakota, 
usually to Dawson. Last year Dawson was no good, as 
the water was too low, but this year Mr. E..C. Cook 
sends back word that the lakes have all filled up and the 
ducks are there. This is the same party who were sued 
some time ago by Dakota farmers for setting some stacks 
on fire through a prairie fire which they were alleged to 
have set out by accident. The suit cost them over a 
thousand: dollars, and I am not sure it is ended yet, 
though these shooters seem not afraid to go back to the 
same grounds again. 

Mr. A. D. Curtis, of Menominee, Mich., asks me where 
he can get good duck and goose shooting in South Da- 
kota: I understand that there is good stage of water in 
the lakes near Preston, S. D., and would advise a trial of 
that point, or of Waubay, or, say, Webster, all of which 
points are said to be good now, though I have no more 
direct personal information about them. 

A number of members of the Poygan Gun Club, of the 
Lake Poygan marshes, of Wisconsin, have left Chicago 
for a stay at this prolific shooting ground. This club is 
mostly made up of Chicago shooters. The sport there is 
at times very good indeed. 

From Horicon marsh and the Diana Club, of that 
region, I hear that there has been some little duck shoot- 
ing and some very fine sport on snipe. 

About as good a bag as I learn of made near home 
this fall is that picked up by Billy Cutler and H. Levi, of 
this city, who returned a few days ago with seventy-two 
snipe and twenty-four teal. They shot near Lockport, 
Ill., hunting the spring marshes’ back of that town. 

Mr. C. C. Hess, of this city, reports some snipe, but 


nothing startling, in near Lorenzo; on the Kankakee “ 


marsh, reached by the Santa Fe railway. 

Fox Lake, Wis.—and by no means let this be confused 
with. Fox Lake,:Ill—keeps up its records as a sporting 
region. . The town fisherman; Dick Hoover, this week 
en one day catight thirty-five pickerel, four bass'and a 
-pike.. One pickerel weighed 12lbs., three weighed 1olbs. 
each :and. others were good fair fish. Squirrels are’ now 
tipe at Fox Lake, and this little corner is worth pasting 
ihone’s memory for a quiet, decent little trip one of these 
fall days. 

Around Lake Minnetonka, Minn., a few snipe are now 
coming in, though of course a shooter would hardly ex- 
pect to find very many in so thickly settled a part of the 
country. Near the Narrows there is a bit of ground 
where one: may get a few birds now and then, and at scat- 
tered places all around this great inland sea one may find 
a wisp‘ here and there. - Squirrel shooters are out around 
Minnetonka also, and are having a little sport. No ducks 
to speak of are reported from the neighborhood. of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, but some snipe are in on the Minne- 
sota river bottoms. 


Dakota Chicken Law, 


I hear that North Dakota shooters, or some of them, 
are dissatisfied with the dates of the chicken law, which 
closes Oct. 3. They think that is too soon to end the 
season, and indeed if one wants good fun with grouse 
Qctober will offer it better than September, provided one 
can find the birds on any proper sort of cover. The Au- 
gust date seems to many too early, and I believe that two 
months, beginning with Sept. 1, would. see less birds 
killed than the present season of forty days. That is to 
say, it would do so provided that everybody observed the 
opening day and there were no, sooners in the-land, That 
state of affairs, however,.is something that never did 
exist in any chicken country. 


The Fae West. 


Mr. A. C. Smith, of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, 
eame into my office the other day and asked what I 


* thought about a:trip out into Colorado at this season of 


the year, in the neighborhood of the North Park. ‘He 
was afraid of being’ snowed in, but I told him that he 
could: have no'pleasanter experience ‘than that, for the 


“mountains are more delightful in winter than at any other 


tinte, in ‘some ‘regards. We talked over outfits, and I 


’ gave him the tip to get some Gold Seal leather-top:rub- 


bers and plenty of German lumbering socR%, and also 'to 
take in with him a pair of snowshoes for each man*Of the 
party. I dm inclined-to think thatvhe and his friend will 
just about do this, too; and’ am sure I ‘envy them their 


luck.  * 

‘Mr. Itha H. Bellows, president of the Chicago Fly- 
Casting Club, is a sort of combination sportsman. ‘ He 
can*cast a fly further than anybody in town. and is how 
claiming to have Killed the biggest bear that ever was 
seen in’ the miountains.. Mr. Bellows was ‘out in Col- 
‘evade this fall; inthis same North Park region, and was 
idinting: im company with two local hunters, when they 





FOREST AND STREAM, 


saw this bear. Mr. Bellows won the first shot, but only 
broke a foreleg, and this started the bear up in a rage, 
but only in time to receive the other two bullets in the 
back. The bear then slid or rolled down hill, and was 
shot into by all three again, and when reached by the 
party was quite dead. It had slid:down over very rough 
country, and it took the men a long time to get the skin 
up hill. Mr. Bellows brought home the skin, which is 
indeed very large. It was a black bear, however. 

Speaking of angling and bear hunting, reminds me of a 

little incident which happened to a party of Chicago 
fishers who were up in Wisconsin, near Mercer, some 
few. years ago, among the party being Billy Burroughs 
and A. C. Smith. Coming back to their camp one day 
they found a tent smashed in and saw that a bear had 
been fooling around there. None too happy at this dis- 
covery, they none the less went to bed and slept all night. 
About daybreak they heard a sort of scratching noise on 
the tent, and Mr. Burroughs slipped out of the tent with 
a shotgun in his hand. He was a bit surprised to see a big 
black bear standing up alongside the tent and softly 
scraping his paw down along the side, as if puzzling how 
to get into the place. Mr. Burroughs was afraid to shoot 
at the bear with the shotgun, but stepped back and got a 
rifle and came out ‘again. The bear had obligingly 
stopped at the edge of the wood, a few yards away, and 
Mr. Burroughs promptly killed him. 

Speaking of Western regions, I am reminded by a late 
newspaper item of the regular Indian-settler-game butch- 
ery war which comes up every year around the Wyoming 
region visited by the Indians from the Snake reservation. 
At these particular times Uncle Sam can.use a good 
many regulars in his business, and it was proposed to 
remove the garrison from Fort Washakie. The citizens 
around Lander and other Wyoming points have protested 
and have secured a promise that the troo hall stay. 
They say that if the soldiers go the Indian¥ will leave 
in a body and butcher game in numbers even greater than 
before. There is a little border war pretty near due out 
in that neck of woods between the whites and the Indians 
over this very game question. 


The Great Father. 


By the way, speaking of Indians, government and that, it 
was something of an occurrence, methinks, from an In- 
dian point of view, when President McKinley this week 
received a party of Chippewa Indians at Aitkin, Minn., 
in the course of his Western trip. To the Indian the 
Great Father is a far-off and mysterious being. I won- 
der what they thought when they were told that the Great 
Father had come out there to see them? Probably that 
the Great Father was a little bit crowded for time, for a 
man in his high position as chief of all the peoples. The 
none man in an Indian tribe doesn’t have to hustle quite 
so hard. , 


Wet Warden. 


Game Warden G. E. Ratto, who works in the dark and 
bloody ground around Calumet Lake, at the southern 
edge of Chicago, has some rather exciting times with the 
law breakers he meets there.. These men are usually for- 
eigners—Polacks, Sclaxs, Bohemians and God knows 
what, with names .ending in ’itski, ’owski and ’onski. 
One of these men was out shooting the other morning 
before sunrise, which is against the law. This man’s 
name was Schranski, and he knew no law. He shot a few 
times and incidentally shot a fisherman, who was also 
breaking the law by using a. net. Warden Ratto at- 
tempted: to restore peace by arresting Schranski, but the 
latter fled and stood off the warden with a gun when 
chased from his boat into shallow watér. Ratto called for 
help and was assisted by his deputy aid,and the two took in 
Mr. Schranski, who was very much annoyed at finding 
this was not the land of the free he had supposed it to 
be. Mr. Schranski had shot nothing of consequence— 
only one mud hen and the fisherman above mentioned. 


Quail in His Dooryard. 


A friend of mine writing from upper Indiana has oc- 
casion to make the following remarks regarding the quail 
crop in his immediate vicinity: “Quail are abundant. 
While dictating this letter I looked out of my window, 
and on the green lawn I saw three full-grown birds scur- 
rying through one of my flower beds. In a potato patch 
back of my house a week or two ago a full covey was 
seen, and even the old back cat and the mother cat each 
lugged one into the kitchen, knowing that their mistress 
was sick and needed a bird; but I think I was more in- 
clined to obey the law than to be humane, for the birds 
were uninjured and I let them both fly away. One of the 
boys came in from our yard a day or two ago and said 
that in a bunch of willows near the fence for over a week 
there had been at least thirty quail. So you see we have 
them right around us, and you cannot help but have a 
good bag when you come up for the promised shoot in 
November.” 

“In Possession.” 


I wish some one would tell me what “In possession” 
means. We see that term used a great deal and very 
elastically, in game law matters. I recently saw in a Col- 
orado. newspaper an item to the effect that a rancher of 
Routt county has several elk in possessiion, and that he 
has paid taxes on them as so m live stock. He thinks 
he needs no further title to their’ retention and classifies 
them just as he does his cows and horses. Yet in the 
Colorado statute there is a specific clause stating that the 
State retains all title to*the game and fish in the State, 
anid that no title, right or interest therein can be acquired 
by private party.” This doctrine that the es the 
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in October. The Minnesota law says: “No person shall 
* * * have in possession or under control for any 
purpose whatever * *-* any variety of trout between 


. the 1st day of September and the 1st day of May follow- 


ing.” According to this it would surel 
ove to the honorable members of Congress of the 
United States an illegal fish, and that in the. good old 
protection State of Minnesota, the mother of them all 
in age game laws, some one had indeed blundered. _ 

n the morning following the Minneapolis episode this 
matter came up for discussion among some of us on the 
train during the ride to Chicago. r. Bishop, of Lud- 
ington, Mich., said that the trout were all of the same 
size, and no- doubt came from some hatchery, either the 
State hatchery or some private ponds. In the latter case, 
thought Mr. Bishop, it would be perfectly legal to kill 
these fish at any time of the year, as they were not any 
longer animal fere nature, but were reduced to posses- 
sion and to a domestic state as much as poultry or cattle. 
Mr. Bishop declared it was good law which thus gave 
title to the individual, and said that no law could take 
this title away from him. 

The main opponent. to Mr. Bishop in this argument 
was Hon, C. r. Cockran, of Missouri, who went into 
the matter so clearly and fully that I am sure I wish I 
had space to reproduce all he said. It was the best little 
argument on both sides that I ever heard on this ques- 
tion. Mr. Cockran cited a very important case which 
involved much this same idea of the title of the State fol- 
lowing property with police powers. He said he was once 
engaged with five other lawyers to give a decision in a 
Kansas case, where a brewery was closed up under that 
State Jaw, it being claimed that this was confiscation of 
property and illegal, because the product was not sold 
in that State. None the less it was on trial decided that 
the State could hold that it was against public policy— 
against the good of the public—to allow the manufacture 
to continue. “Mr. Cockran said that the State—any State 
—could surely stop the sale of fish or game as against 
any possible private title, simply on these same grounds— 
those of its bias contrary to public policy. The State 
could be judge whether the food supply of the State—its 
fish and game—would not be endangered by acts which 
offered it for sale the year round. “You can eat .that 
privately raised fish on ‘your own table, perhaps,” said 
Mr. Cockran, “but you cannot sell it, for there you run 
into the realm of the State’s authority. The State is to 
be the judge whether it will have any portion of its food 
supply sold, and at what time, and in what method. No 
private title can stand against this supervisory power, and 
this statement I can show you to be upheld by many good 
decisions. The State is the judge of the emergency as 
to whether its food supply is endangered.” 

Mr. Bishop was not convinced, but was staggered, and 
I am sure was in the wrong of this, as both he and Mr. 
Cockran would all the more readily admit had they per- 
haps had occasion to go into the matter of game laws 
more fully than their experience had ever asked of them, 
though both were lawyers of good practice. I was sur- 
prised to see with what earnestness Mr. Cockran went 
into this thing—just as though he had studied up on 
some game law case, which really he had never done at 
all. It was simply a good elucidation of the principles of 
law, by which he arrived at the same conclusions as have 
been reached in many game law suits of which he never 
heard. According to his view, the men of Minneapolis 
had no right to serve trout to the Congressmen, even in 
their eagerness to give them the best of the land. It 
would appear as though a special dispensation would. be 
in order. I may state that about everybody went away 
with his trout in possession, though for my own.part I 
never cared to eat October brook trout; anyhow not 
while I have a copy of the Brief in my valise. 

E. Houcs, 
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New York Fish and Game Protectors. 


Jno. E. Leavitt, Johnstown, Fulton county. 
M. C. Worts, Oswego, Oswego county. 

F. S. Beede, Keene Valley, Essex county. 

F. E. Courtney, Wells, Hamilton county. 
George Carver, Lyons, Wayne county. + 
Thomas Carter, Bridge street, Buffalo, Erie county. 

T. H. Donnelly, Perry, Wyoming county. 

Geo. W. Earl, Port Leyden, Lewis county. 

L. S. Emmons, Oneonta, Otsego county. 

Spencer Hawn, Cicero, Onondaga county. j 
Geo, W. Harmony, rt, Niagara county. Bey 
E. A. Hazen, Hammond, St. Lawrence county. 
James Holmes, Apalachin, Tioga county. 

Carlos Hutchins, Indian Lake, Hamilton county 
Robt. S. Jones, Hardenburgh, Ulster county. 
Willett Kidd, Newburg, Orange county. : 
as. H. Lamphere, Weedsport, Cayuga county. 

. H. McKinnon, Masonville, Delaware county. 
ohn B. McCook, Ozone Park, Queens county. 

. H. McCollum, Oswegatchie, St. Lawrence. 
snd Northup, Alexandria ar serene county. 


dso 


otter, Chautauqua, utauqua county 

Samuel -Pearsall, Camden, Oneida county. 

W. L. Reed, Canandaigua, Ontario county. 

B. Salisbury, Ellicottville, Cattaraugus county. ~4 
N. A. Scott, Greenfield Centre, Saratoga county. 1 
J. F. Shedden, Mooers, Clinton county. uM 
Geo. B. Smith, Horseheads, Chemung county. m5 
H: L. Wait,-Gray. Herkimer county. 


» Albert Warren, Williamstown. Oswego county. — 
_ Alvin. Winslow, Stony Creek, Warren county. We 


Isaiah Vosburgh, Saranac Lake, Franklin county. 
E avenue, Rochester. 
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Maine Partridges. 


: PARTRIDGES are reported scarcer in some parts of 

*Maine this year. Mr. M. Hardy writes from Brewer: 
“In spite of what the papers say, ‘partridges in this part 
of the State are extremely scarce. Up to Sept. 15 I was 
in the woods with my son on a canoe trip for fifteen days. 
We traveled 150 miles by canoe and half as far on foot. 
In-all this time we saw a single partridge, and that was 
one flying across the lake. Neither did we see a single 
sign of one, nor where any of the campers had picked 
one. We met a good many campers, but no one had seen 
a single partridge. Near Bangor I have known of one 
man killing seven in a day, but the average is not one for 
‘a day’s work. It has not been the market-hunter, nor 
the snarer, which has caused this, nor is there any snaring 
in this' whole region, as very few have been killed for 
market, as it does not pay. 


North Carolina Quail. 


Winpsor, N. C., Oct. 12.—Quail are plentiful this sea- 
son, owing, no doubt, to the dry weather in hatching time. 
A great many of them are small, however, for the sea- 
son, and will not be large enough to afford good sport for 
some time. I should say about Nov. 15. 

A good many turkeys, but deer are very scarce. 

A 





Diitsporo, N. C., Oct. 12.—There never were so many 
birds as this season has shown in this section. The bird 
law ends Oct. 15 and goes into effect March 15. Parties 
desiring to hunt would have to bring their own: dogs. 
Will be pleased to furnish information to parties. wishing 
it. R. H. Jarret & Sons. 


Sex and Biver Sishing 
A Plea for the Single Hook. 


Ir may be hard in a way, but nevertheless it is true 
that as we leave boyhood’s days behind us, with the 
changing scenes of life, and the results of added ex- 
perience, the simple foods once appealing so strongly 
iose their power of pleasing. The liking for the sweets 
seems to fade away, and after the years have gone we 
learn to enjoy the very things that in youth we could 
not have appreciated. If rheumatism or gout gives us 
no twinges, a canvasback cooked to the turn, a glass 
of Burgundy rightly warmed, a Camambert just soft 
enough, and an appropriate salad most certainly have 
their charm beyond the well-done beefsteak, potaties and 
pie that satisfy the schoolboy. Yet perhaps there exists 
a marked difference in the appetitie of the two ages. 

Then it was quantity; now it is quality.. In a great 
measure, then, will this apply to our fishing experiences. 
I doubt much if the thrill of keenest pleasure is to-day 
more marked even in the handling of delicate rod, reed 
and tackle than came when, with the pole cut and fash- 
ioned by the jack-knife, heavy, stiff, hard to wield; the 
line a cheap affair; the hooks durable, but not dainty; 
no reel at all; a mass of squirming worms that served 
as bait, we captured a very hungry fish and success was 
ours in the landing high on the bank, behind us. 

To-day, in order to awaken this same thrilling, we must 
make the fight and capture as hard as possible. Our 
skill is put against the strength, activity and sharp tricks 
of the game fish. So it appears to me—and I hope and 
believe to many of my fellow anglers—that the pleasure is 
keenest when we try not for numbers captured. in any 
manner possible, but for the delicacy. of capture, that 
alone can come when the chances are taken with light 
gear. Information obtained from several dealers in 
tackle shows that this tendency is already a marked one. 
True, indeed, the shops are filled with a host of cunning 
devices—imitations of live baits, with sets. of hooks 
(generally three in number); bunches of hooks, and a 
sharpened, pin-like. blade to pierce the livitig minnow 
and hold it securely; spoons, with a cluster of hooks. 
each covered beautifully with brilliant feathers, but all 
appearing somewhat like an ornament of tiny sword 
points. Each and every one of these when taken makes 
it an almost impossible thing for the fish to escape, or 
even holding him so securely in so many places that 
when the net lifts him from the water then indeed it 
becomes a task to disentangle from meshes the points of 
the hooks; and delay becomes a feature. | On the other 
hand, with the simple single hook, we gain in time, and 
on a good ground obtain more fish. But above all this, 
which some may call inconvenience alone, comes the 
intense satisfaction of being better fishermen, and of a 
contest in which much finer skill is required. 

Personally, I even like to use the single gut hook, 
as with it the excitement of the moment is- enhanced. 
The single hook, the small fly, the light rod and reel 
and line, certainly give fair fighting. 

Men who are honest sportsmen care alone for the 
excitement. They never kill more fish than they can 
make use of. The largest number of fish, after being 
taken, are thrown ‘back. Is it not a shame and a sin 
to see a large catch of beautiful fish caught by any 
method and landed hastily, a simple trial of obtaining 
numbers, so many that they cannot be used, carelessly 
thrown away to lie and rot, doing tremendous harm to 
the fishing at that place and reflecting no credit on the 
fisherman? Even the guides think ill of this sort of pro- 
cedure. Often have I had my ~wide strike the net 
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work than they; but the tired-out man of the world ap- 
preciates the skill that enables him to outgeneral the 
fish in the scientific handling of dainty tackle. To him 
the: woods mean rest; the air the new life; the beauty of 
the shading tints of green, the maiesty of the golden sun- 
sets, the clear skies, the changing clouds, the quick- 
running waters of the mountain stream, all—all give an 
ever-changing picture that brings sweet peace and com- 
fort; while in the activity of exertion comes physical 
tiring that in sweeter sleep gives back a building up of 
the vital forces and enables him again to devote himself 


-with renewed zeal to his life’s work. As the years pass 


that turn to gray the hairs or make an easier task of 
counting the few that may be left, they bring also the 
knowledge that truth and right are the qualities that ap- 
peal the more strongly. So let us in our woodland life 
ring true and be the true fisher, giving a better chance of 
escape to the gamy life, battling for liberty. To be the 
man who is right, who never wantonly kills, one who 
despises the tricks and the unsportsmanlike resources of 
the pot-fisher, the man who reaps his reward in the 
simple knowledge that he has given fair play, and that 
when victory is his, he has deserved it honestly. 

Let each and every one of us, true lovers of nature 
and of sport, make capture harder for us and a chance 
for liberty greater than for the fish. 


F. M. Jounson. 


St. Andrew’s Tie er Sharks. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For a number of years past I, with a party, have made 
annual trips to St. Andrew’s Bay, Fla., to fish for tarpon, 
and while our party has not taken the fish in such num- 
bers as reported from some other points along the Gulf, 
the sport has been satisfying, and in none of our trips 
have we returned without taking more or less of the 
silver king. , 

This year we went about the middle of July and met 
with about our average success. Rev. J. S. Foster, one of 
the party, had an experience new to all of us. He had 
hooked a tarpon, about 6ft. long, and after playing the 
fish to the point of exhaustion had brought it to within 
2oft. of his boat, when a shark 12 or 14ft. long appeared 
upon the scene and proceeded to cut the tarpon in two 
near the dorsal fin, and not ‘satisfied with this perfrorm- 
ance, took a large mouthful out of the remaining portion, 
thus leaving Mr. Foster to land only the head and a badly 
mutilated portion of his catch. 

This was the first occurrence of the kind happening to 
any of our party in all the years fished here. The sharks 
seemed to be more numerous and larger this year than 
I have ever observed them before. 

The youngest member of the party, Frank Berry, aged 
thirteen, succeeded in hooking a handsome specimen vf 
the tarpon and after a struggle of near an hour, and al- 
though the little fellow was frequently off his seat and on 
his knees in the bottom of the boat, he pluckily stuck to 
his task and succeeded in bringing his fish to gaff. His 
father and some others of the party hovered near by, but 
did not interfere, as every one was anxious that Frank 
should have the undivided honor of the achievement. The 
fish measured nearly 6ft. 

The smaller fish, such. as Spanish mackerel, bluefish, 
channel bass, sea trout and cavalli, are abundant in the 
bay and may be taken in great numbers by those who do 
not care to tackle the larger game. 

After a couple. of. weeks of uninterrupted and healthiul 
sport the party returned with complexions a little muti- 
lated by: the sun and water, but full of. pleasant memories 
and a determination to try it again next summer. 

After a month at home’I concluded to try ‘it-again, and 
returned about Sept. 1., in company. with Sidney Lucas, 
of Nashville. We fished one day in North Bay, had sev- 
eral tarpon strikes which resulted in loss of hooks and 
broken tackle, so we went to our usual place, Red Fish 
Point, opposite the town of St. Andrews. 

Here we found the tarpon in great numbers and con- 


tinually rising and showing their dorsal fins and silver 


sides, but they did not seem eager to take our live mul- 


lets, and the first day only gave us two or three strikes 


each. The strikes we had did not come with the dash 
that hunger would give, but rather a listless, indifferent 
sort of nibbling. On the second day I succeeded in 
hooking a large one, and found it to be one of the most 
active and vigorouos that had ever fallen to my rod. 

After playing him for an hour and having him thor- 
oughly exhausted, the boatman started for the shore, 
some half mile away, where I wanted to land the fish 
without injury for the purpose of mounting. Everything 
was going nicely, the fish towing along easily, the water 
becoming shallow as we approached the beach, when of 
a sudden the fish made a turn and dash for the deep 
water, taking out in spite of my efforts 70 or Soyds. of 
line, and making two leaps in the air equal to those made 
when first hooked. 

I told the boatman the fish had his second wind and we 
would have to go over-the fight again; then we saw a 
large shark attempting to get hold of the tarpon. Their 
heads were not far apart, and they whirled over once or 
twice, when the shark dropped back toward the tail of the 
tarpon and succeeded in taking out a piece from the 
belly that would have weighed 12 or 15lbs. 

Meantime the boatman was making every effort to 
reach the scene, but got there only in time to drive off 
the shark, We took the mutilated fish aboard the boat, 
and after reaching the shore I opened the fish to ascer- 
tain upon what the tarpon were feeding, and found the 
stomach well packed with a small fish, the. local name of 
which is “fat-back,” and which E-learned are used in 
making sardines at some points on the Gulf coast. 

On careful observation I found that there were vast 
schools of these little fish where the tarpon.were show- 
ing themselves, and that the apace sharks, tarpon, 
mackerel, cavalli and indeed all the predaceous fish were 
apparently rounding them up and devouring them by 
wholesale. My efforts to take another tarpon only re- 
sulted in hooking sevett sharks in succession, of an aver- 
age weight of a toolbs. each, which used me up so 
thoroughly that I a the sport and went. ashore. 


One of the sharks furnished me a degree of malicious 
satisfaction, as he came up so easily and was managéd 
with so little effort. pase + 1p bea small ont. Ut Dove 


the lot and hooked in the 


stomach, with that or, partly pulled through the 
mouth, turning him inside out. 

The shark is very swift and strong and makes a con- 
tinuous pull, going to the bottom when possible, making 
it hard work to handle them. 

One day after our noonday lunch on the beach, and as. 
we were about entering our boats, my boatman called 
my attention to a rattlesnake about 6oyds. out in the bay, 
but my inexperienced vision failed to locate the reptile. 
However, on reaching the point in ‘the boat we found a 
rattlesnake about 2ft. long, head straight up a couple of 
inches high and the rattles erect. The snake appeared 
to me to be somewhat distended’ with air along the length 
of the body and was swimming easily on top of the water. 
A blow from an oar soon disposed of it. I learned from 
my sailor that they often cross the bay from one side to 
the other, and this was verified by Capt. Ware, an old 
sailor and resident of St. Andrews. This was all new and 
curious to me, and may be so to some of ig readers. 

. B. Ciirre, 

FRANKLIN, Tenn., Oct. 18. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Striped Bass at West Island. 


Last year I happened to meet Mr. John Manning, of 
Troy and Saratoga, on the train as he was returning home 
from the West Island Club, Buzzard’s Bay, and he 
showed me a photograph of the record striped bass for the: 
season at his club, which he had the good fortune to 
land. This year I again met him on his way to the 
club early in July, but he thought he was going rather 
too early for big fish. I did not happen to see him after 
his return until Oct. 6, when, on my way to New York, 
I found him on the train, the place where we usually ex- 
change fishing gossip, and he told me that the fishing 
at West Island was unusually early, and that the fish 
struck in without the previous notice that they generally 
give by appearing at Gloucester, Newport or elsewhere 
before they came to the island. He equaled his catch of 
last year by catching a striped bass of 4olbs., and eight 
in one day that weighed 1oglbs., and eight another day 
that weighed 1oolbs.; but his largest fish was not the 
record fish, as two bass weighing 55 and 56lbs., re- 
spectively, were caught at the club in one day. He says 
that the best bass fishing at the club is usually in 
August, ‘but this year they were surprised by the appear- 
ance of the fish—and big ones—in July, apparently 
coming in from the sea. 


Striped Bass in the Mohawk. 

It may not be generally known that salt-water striped 
bass are caught in the Mohawk River, but such is—or 
was—the case a few years ago. I confess that when Judge 
Yates, of Schenectady, told me of catching striped bass 
in the river near the city where he lives I was puzzled for 
« moment, for certainly no fish, not even flying fish, can 
surmount the falls at Cohoes, and a salt-water fish must 
pass over or around the falls to make their presence 
known in the Mohawk at Schenectady. Small striped 
bass have long been known in the Hudson, and _ they 
reach the Mohawk through the locks of the Erie Canal. 
When talking to Mr. Manning of his fishing at West 
Island, I was reminded of the striped bass in the Mo 
hawk, and now ask a question that it has never occurred 
to me to ask before: Has any one seen any evidence 
that the striped bass in the Mohawk develop ova -or 
spawn in the fresh water? While it is a simple“ matter 
for the small bass to work their way up through the locks, 
it is a question if they return to the sea by the same 
route. To be sure, the falls route is generally open (it 
was not the past summer), and they may go back that 
way; but the question.is: Have any been caught above 


. the falls with developed eggs? 


A Doe on a Gaff Hook, 


Charles Clements, of Lake George, was out in his boat 
fishing on Saturday, Oct. 7 (at least he was in Dunham’s 
Bay on his way to the open lake for the purpose of fish- 
ing), when he saw a deer swimming across the bay, and 
rowing after it he caught the animal in the neck witlr a 
gaff hook and subsequently killed it. The details of the 
killing 1 do not know, and do not wish to know. I saw 
the deer this morning (a yearling doe), and I saw where 
the gaff hook had entered the neck, and I could imagine 
the rest of the tragedy, if I could persuade my imagina- 
tive work in that direction, but I will not. It is ail 
right, I suppose, to gaff a swimming doe and kill it if a 
man likes that sort of thing, for the law does not forbid 
the use of gaff hooks for holding deer to be killed, and 
this particular unfortunate was swimming across Dun- 
ham’s Bay in the open season for killing deer. I have 
shot deer ahead of dogs (but never swimming in the 
water), and have shot them by jack light, and now, as 
1 look back upon the jack light episode, I think I must 
have been ripe for any crime; but to-day, with more 
gray hairs in my head than any other color, I doubt if 
I would kill a deer if it would stand still within shooting 
distance and I had a loaded rifle in my hand; so I 
question if I am competent to say anything about the 
ethics of deer shooting or deer killing; not that I object 
to deer shooting as a sport, though I have now no de- 
sire to engage in it myself, but it does seem to me rather 
horrible to gaff a young doe swimming in the water and 
then butcher it. There is no question but what I am 
clearly in the wrong in having any such feelings in this 
mattér of a swimming doe and a gaff hook, for I heard 
two men say this morning that Clements was a lucky 
man. . The elements of. my composition to be 
such that if I had heard that the deer, after being gaffed 
in the neck, had kicked Clements out of the boat. and 
escaped herself I think I would not have been. curious 
enough to inquire whether Clements got ashore or not. 

I was trout fishing in Canada in tember, and one 
morning a bull caribou dumped himself into the lake 
where I was fishing, as they usually dump themselves into 
the water when they take a. swim, and proceeded to cross. 
We paddled after it to get'a nearer view, and my guide 
said if we had an axe we could kill it. I never told him 
so, but if we had had a dozen axes in the canoe we would 
not have killed the caribou, although we would have 
been very glad of the meat, as we were out of pork and 
bacon. Now, to show thie eternal fitness of things, some 
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friends came in from the club house that very after- 
-noon and camped, and the next day they sent us a hind- 
quarter of caribou that had been properly shot and de- 
cently killed. So we were possessed of a clear, clean 
conscience, so far as murdering caribou in the water was 
concerned, and we had meat in our larder. 


Output of Fish in New York. 


The Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission of New 
York report that for the year ending Sept. 30, 1899, the 
hatcheries of the State have turned out 150,290,370 fish 
of various kinds. This is something over 38,000,000 less 
than were hatched the year previous. Of the various 
species of trout the number is about the same each 
year; for, except lake trout, the stock fish are under con- 
trol, and their eggs can be sccured. The decrease is 
divided chiefly among herrings, lobsters, smelt, ciscoes 
and tomcods, the eggs of which can be secured only 
when the fish put in an appearance for the hatchery men 
to capture at spawning times. The pike-perch output 
last season was greater than ever before, twice as many 
eggs being secured as in the year previous. The smelt 
catch was almost a failure, because the fish did not enter 
the streams. The shad output was 14,313,800, the whitefish 
27.675,000. These fish being perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the commercial fishes of the State, it is gratify- 
ing that the number hatched was so large. It is a serious 
disappointment when fish are not obtainable to furnish 
eggs for hatching, but it is something which the Com- 
mission cannot control, 


Salmon in Cayuga Lake. 


Mr. H. A. Surface, of Cornell University, has sent 
me the first of a series of papers he has prepared on the 
subject of “Fishes Found in the Cayuga Lake Basin,” 
whichis inthe nautreof an introduction to the series, and 
my attention is at once called to a paragraph or two 
from which: I quote in part to ask a question: 

“In migrating fishes mainly follow the larger water- 
ways, although Dr. Evermann, the ichthyologist of the 
United States Fish Commission, one of America’s ablest 
scientists, has recently written us that he considers canals, 
especially when of long standing, nearly as serviceable 
as natural waterways in aiding the spontaneous distribu- 
tion, of fishes.” 

That is quoted chiefly to again call attention to the fact 
that the building of the Erie Canal brought the black 


, bass to the Hudson River and into waters of the middle 


and eastern parts of the State, and the bass availed 
themselves of this means of distribution as soon as the 
canal was built. 

To continue the quotation: “It is only by availing our- 
selves. of the principles governing the natural ‘habits, 
conditions’ and requirements of fishes that we can hope 
for any degree of success in the artificial propagation or 
introduction of desired species, or the extermination of 
those that are known to be obnoxious. 

“As an application of these principles let us inquire 
why certain kinds of fishes are not here? The salmon 
has been here, and as far as this region is concerned has 
become exterminated, and cannot return, owing to the 
Baldwinsville dam without a fishway.” 

From personal conversations with Mr. Surface, I as- 
sume that his papers will be devoted more particularly 
to fishes at present found in the Cayuga Lake Basin, and 
fishes that have become extinct will receive but passing 
notice, as is the case of the salmon which I have quoted; 
but I desire to ask that he will in some subsequent paper 
make known all that he has been able to learn about 
salmon once inhabiting Cayuga Lake, and I assure him 
that it will be of interest evgn in this day. There are 
now on file in Albany plans for a fishway in the dam 


at Baldwinsville. the plans having been prepared by ° 


Mr. Rogers, of the ‘Rogers Fishway. It was clearly the 
intention that a fishway should be built in the Baldwins- 
ville dam, and only two years ago I thought I discovered 
that-there was money available for this purpose, but upon 
consulting with the State Engineer I found that not only 
had the apparent surplus been used but more money had 
been required ‘to complete the dam without considering 
the construction of the proposed fishway. 


“Salmon Preservation.” 


Under this heading, Land and Water, London, reviews 
at. considerable length in its last issue the report of the 
Inspectors of Fisheries for England and Wales for 1898, 
with tables showing the number of boxes of salmon sold 
at Billingsgate Market from 1889 to 1898. These tables 
show a great fluctuattion in the annual supply, but in 
this year the goon, Hee has been about one-half. Com- 
menting upon this Land and Waf€r says: “This is very 
serious, indeed; and worse is behind, lor the Inspectors 
of Fisheries, instead of making any suggestions for a 
cure, seem to us to go out of their way to sneer at the 
methods of artificial breeding that we hoped would be- 
come as popular in England as they have in the United 
States. This is what they have to say in. condemnation 
of the methods that have certainly succeeded most re- 
markably in the United States: 


.“ “In connection with this subject we may here call attention 
to the increasing expenditure which, it would appear from the 
returns of Boards of Conservators, is being incurred in the 
artificial hatching of salmonida, both mi and non-migratory. 
Where artificial breeding. is .restored to for the purpose of 
introducing a new strain, or for restocking waters which have 
become depleted or have not hitherto contained a particu- 
lar species, no exception can be taken to the practice, pro- 
we of course, the necessary precautions are taken against the 
‘introduction of undesirable varieties, — Rovaee. also, that the 
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salmon, ly. after Mr. Morton Frewen has made us ac- 
qumines " the grand results at ihe a 

y means artificial hatching an especially o! 
salmon. The first quotation is from Prot Prince Canatian Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, who says: . 

““*No greater error can ‘be given currency than that which 
by some suthoristes tne Sean urged as at once safe and satis- 
factory, viz., the removal all protective and preservative re- 
strictions, close seasons and the like, and the extension of 
artificial fisheulture. i in various countries has proved 
the truth of the opposite view, and has shown that fishculture 
must be regarded as a supplement to fishery laws. With strict 
and proper fishery regulations there is no more valuable or bene- 
ficial adjunct than an efficiently conducted scheme of artificial 
pro} ion. ; 

“But our inspectors are not satisfied with their chosen extract, 
and ae to criticise it in the following manner: _ 

“In the first part of the e€ expression of opinion we most 
fully concur; but the concluding patina seems to us to be subject 
to some modification. It is obvious that any “scheme of ar- 
tificial propagation,” to be beneficial, should efficiently con- 
dueted; but the questions of the degree of efficiency requisite 
to secure beneficial results, and of the expense at which such 
results can be obtained, are essential to an accurate determina- 
tion of the value of artificial propagation, of the extent to which 
it should be relied upon, and of the purposes to which it should 
be aepned, These are questions which we must reserve for fu 
consideration. But in the meantime we desire to refer to the 
extreme caution which should ,be exercised in the introduction 
of new varieties of fish and to the possible abuse of artificial 
proragetcs when applied to this object.. In last year’s report 

r, Freyer called particular attention to the mischief which has 
resulted from the indiscriminate introduction of carp into Ameri- 
can waters. During a recent vacation in Canada and the United 
States, Mr. Freyer devoted some time to an investigation of 
various questions connecetd with fish hatching, and among other 
evidence and expressions of opinion on the part of authorities 
entitled to speak on the subject, his attention was called to the 
second report (for the year 1895- of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries, Game and Forests of the State of New York, in which 
reference is made incidentally to the injury caused by the undue 
multiplication of carp, and more particularly to the increase of 
black bass, a fish whose introduction into English waters has 
been very frequently advocated.’ : 

“Then they proceed to quote several pagss written by Hon. 
A, N. Cheney, from ‘The Black Bass an heir Distribution in 
the Waters of the State of New York.’ ' 

“These remarks are very interesting, but they have no re- 
lation whatever to salmon culture; although they prove that 
much injury has been done to fisheries by the introduction of black 
bass, there is not a single word of refutation of the array of facts 
in favor of artificial salmon rearing that Mr. Morton Frewen 
lately ded in the Nineteenth Century Magazine, and which 
have also appeared in Land and Water four weeks ago.” 


It is quite true that nothing which is said in “Black 
Bass and Their Distribution” can have any bearing upon 
salmon centers, and why the article is quoted in this 
connection I do not even now fully understand, nor do 
I know just what use is made of it in the report of the 
British fishing inspectors. I never have written a line 
that could be used to: bolster the theory that artificial 
fish propagation was unnecessary to keep up our supply 
of food fishes. That artificial propagation has restored 
our fisheries when practically exhausted we have only 
to point to the restocking of the Atlantic coast rivers 
with shad, the Great Lakes with whitefish and the 
Pacific coast streams with salmon. 

It. is also true that at one time a national Commissioner 
of Fisheries hoped to make fish so plentiful by artificial 
means in the waters of this country that prohibitive or 
restrictive laws would be unnecessary; but that such laws 
are necessary in connection with artificial culture we have 
only to examine for. proof the statutes of the different 
States, which provide a closed season for our fresh-water 
fishes during the spawning seasons. Fishculture and 
fish protection are both necesary to keep up the supply 
of fresh-water fishes, and there is no good reason that 
I can see why they should not harmonize. Why there 
should be the slightest objection to a method of fish- 
culture that hatches over 90 per cent. of the eggs of the 
salmon, as against only 2 per cent. of impregnated 
salmon eggs by actual count when deposited naturally 
by the fish, I do not understand. Without adequate pro- 
tection of breeding salmon when they are in the shallow 
water selected for their spawning beds artificial propaga- 
tion would be of no avail, but this is so self-evident that 
it needs no defense from any pen, and the dream that 
fishculture might eventually supplant all protective laws 
was, but. the desire of an enthusiast to furnish cheap 

‘food at all seasons,’ and I doubt if any of the salmon 
family entered into this scheme even in his mind. 

Land and Water states that “One hundred hen fish 
of 2olbs. each will supply 2,000,000 eggs, but only about 
10 per cent. of these eggs hatch out, whereas by artificial 
means 90 per cent. hatch out.” 

The 10 per cent. figures are probably estimated, and 
are much too high, for in the work of rescuing salmon 
eggs naturally deposited in the York and Dartmouth 
rivers in Canada it was found by actual count that but 
2 per cent. of the eggs were impregnated. 

On the Ristigouche River it requires 2x0 days to hatch 
salmon eggs in the water of the hatchery, which is prob- 
ably colder than the river water for a longer period; but 
say that 2 per cent. of impregnated eggs are buried in 
gravel of the spawning beds for five months, and for 
thirty days after hatching the fry are practically anchored 
to the bottom with a large umbellical sac, will one-half 
of 1 per cent. of the original eggs hatch and become fry 
that “swim up” and feed through the mouth? From 
95 to 98 per cent. of eggs taken artificially are hatched, 
and the fry are not turned out until the sac is absorbed 
and they feed through the mouth. So with fry. On one 
hand. by natural processes there is probably a fraction of 
I per.cent. to begin the struggle of life, and on the other 
by artificial methods about go per cent. In this country, 
— it ie me the pone to plant fry Sa) the fish 
can be reared to fingerlings (eight months old). or: - 
lings. In Maine at the U. S. ron Commission’s 
stations, 87 per cent. of fry have been reared in 
two ‘years of age. Last month-I planted a 
fingerling salmon from Maine, two ao two 
on the journey practically without the fi 
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salmon can be preserved; but what a. Herculean task it 
is to do all these things, and do them well. 

On this side of the ocean no salmon river is guarded 
more carefully than the Ristigouche, but one year when 
I was fishing there one of the guardians was seized and 
bound while the poachers drifted through several pools. 
Of course the guardian was in league with the poachers. 
Another time the pools directly under the lodge of a 
lessee were drifted by poachers while the lessee slept; 
but things are better now under new management. Of 
the four things I have mentioned as necessary for the 
preservation of salmon the least difficult is to propagate 
and plant the fish; all the others will require constant and 
hard fighting to accomplish. Every dam and fall that 
salmon cannot pass over will need a fishway over it, and 
every owner of a dam will contend that a water power 
is of far greater consequence than all the food fish in 
the stream, 

Really I do not know which is the more difficult to 
enforce—netting regulations in the lower part of a 
stream or spawning bed murder in the upper part; but 
both ends of the stream will have to be watched night 
and day without ceasing. 

In the issue of Land and Water from which I have 
quoted is a paragraph about shooting a salmon. It says 
that a sportsman (mark the term, for I do not use it, and 
wish it distinctly understood that I am quoting it from 
the English writer who furnishes the information), was 
patrolling a beat at the mouth of a salmon river on the 
lookout for a hare. Fish were running up stream with 
arise in the river. As he rounded a bend, with his choke- 
bore at full cock, his eye caught a break in the surface 
of the river, “and with the strong instinct of the sports- 
man upon him he let drive and hit a magnificent salmon 
of about 3olbs., which was running at the time. The 
fish commenced floundering about, when another well- 
directed shot found its liver and‘ turned it over on its 
side.” The fish was got ashore and “divided among some 
workmen.” Now, had»it been a poor devil of a work- 
man that had slaughtered a magnificent salmon running 
up to spawn, because the instinct of the pot-hunter was 
strong in the workman, he would have been hauled up 
and fined; but being a “sportsman” the act is paraded in 
the newspapers as something to be proud of, when really 
the man should have been ashamed of his wanton act, and 
if he had got what he deserved it would have been a 
fine, with quite a different newspaper notice. 


Salmon Fishing Wisdom. 


“*A salmon does not take the fly as a trout does, and 
never rises to one while it is passing up or down stream,’ 
says an experienced angler, for this kind of fish. ‘It is 
only while the salmon is lying at rest in pools, the re- 
posing water at the foot of some rapid, or. the silent 
starting place of such a rapid, that it will respond to 
the fisherman’s cast. Salmon may be moving along by 
the thousand in the deep stretches of a stream that ex- 
tends perhaps for a mile between rapids, but the angler 
might drop his flies above them for a month without 
being rewarded by a single rise. 

“*The pool is the place to whip, andthe time early morn- 
ing and late afternoon. If the epicurean denizen of the 
pool is so inclined there is sport ahead for the angler. 
He drops his fly lightly on the water, and then the 
salmon in the humor will rise to it and seize it at once.” 

Thus the sporting department of a newspaper gives 
instruction in the-art of salmon fishing. If I were to 
continue the advice in the same vein I would suggest 
that if the salmon fly does not drop lightly on the water 
the first time the angler should have another trial, for _ 
if the water is thick and the fly is tied on a 2-0 hook 
you cannot always drop it like thistledown, and there 
may be a decided plunk first off, and the fisherman 
should not be declared out on account of the plunk if he 
previously announces that he intends the fly to fall 


lightly. 


Then, too, if for any reason a fisherman should whip 
one of those reposing pools at any other time than early 
morning or late afternoon, which he might do if he had 
a good excuse, and should hook a salmon, he should tail 
it and put it back in the water. This fishing by rule is 
tough, but once embarked on a sporting life, the rules 
must be observed by the rule fisherman or he will run 
up against something not provided for in the canon. 
It is like playing a system; you must stick to it or you 
will lose, although you may lose any way. When a fish- 
erman gets out his book of instructions, as it were, on 
the art of fishing, and how and when to do it by hard 
and fast rules, I am apt to think of old George Holland 
in the play of “Rosedale” at Wallack’s oldjtheater, with 
his book of instructions on dancing, which he studied 
during the figures of the dance, with the result that he 
was never in the right place at the right moment, and his 
instructions were always about four minutes late for 
each figure. Rules in fishing are good up to a certain: 
point, and then the angler would better aaeet upon 
himself and study the conditions as he finds . 

A. N. CHeney. 


Introduced Trout in New Zealand. 





Even some of the most successful of ac- 
climatization have their drawbacks. We e heard 
much of the wonderful growth of and various 
species of id@ in the rivers of New. where 
they have flourished.to a degree almost unknown in their 
own country. I now hear whispers that this innovation 
is not so advantageous as its promoters would wish us to 
believe. The trout have flourished exceedingly in New 


Zealand. They. have almost rivaled salmon in size, and 


new location, tong the: smaller fishes, | I 
believe, those to-the genus Galarias, the nati 
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BDo Trout Find Their Way to Water? 


I HAVE read many articles on this subject and will not 
dispute that a large percentage do, but not all, by any 
means. . . j ; 

Many readers of Forest AND STREAM who visit the 
Adirondacks each season have noticed how dry-the brooks 
are this year. The largest are very low and the smaller 
ones'in most instances are completely dry. 

Where are the trout? Have they found their way to 
the lakes and rivers? Some have, and a great many have 
not. Those that have escaped the drought have the larger 
fish to contend with. Do pickerel catch trout? I have 
often examined the stomach of pickerel, but have never 
found a brook trout among its contents, and should like 
very much to know if any readers have, for it has been a 
long argument among my friends. 

One brook I took particular notice of in Washington 
county, a clear mountain stream running into Lake 
George. This brook I should say was about four miles 
long, being fed by many smaller streams, cold and clear. 
about 3 to 4 ft. deep and affording a splendid place for 
trout. I have never seen it average less than 3it. before 
this past season. Sept. 18 there was no running water and 
the pools were filled with trout. These pools were from 
20 to 30ft. apart, being the deepest places in the brook, 
and the favorite places for the trout to hide. There were 
in these pools trout from 4 to 8in, and numberless smaller 
ones. I watched the brook each day, and the larger fish 
seemed to disappear. I know positively that no one had 
fished there, and I came to the conclusion that the water 
had become so dead that it was impossible for the trout 
to live, or the water was so shallow they had made a 
meal for the hungry mink and muskrat. 

When I left that section there was only a few inches of 
water left in these pools, and whether the last few rains 
were enough to save the remaining small fish I -do not 
know, as I returned Sept. 25. y 

In my opinion it will take some time to overcome this 
summer’s drought, and the trout fishermen of next season 
will be somewhat disappointed. 

Gro. V. WAKEMAN. 


“California Salmon and the Fly.” 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 10.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Oct. 7 my communication, un- 
der the head of “Pacific Coast Salmon and the Fly,” 
should read (and was written) in the second paragraph 
as follows, speaking of the fish found in the Navarro 
River: “The steelhead (Salmo gairdneri) is the most 
common of all. The Quinnat salmon (Onchorhynchus 
tschwytscha), the salmon of California, does appear 
for a limited time,” etc. You will note that your issue 
makes me say, “The steelhead is the most common of all 
quinnat salmon.” As the steelhead fs a trout and the 
quinnat is a salmon, you will understand that I should 
like to have the readers’ attention called to the error in 
printing the communication. STEELHEAD. 


Black Bass Spawning in North Carolina. 

Wrnpsor, N. C., Oct. 12—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I took two black bass in the river here to-day, both of 
which were found to be full of spawn. This may be 
usual at this sédason of the year, but I have caught a great 
many for twenty-five years, and never noticed the presence 
of spawn in October. A. S. R. 


| Ghe Bennel. 
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Fixtures. 
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But dogs not only understand what is being said at the 
time, but also retain it in their memory for further use. 

li I should say in the presence of one of my dogs, “I 
must wash Lady,” and-I go and get the tub and have it all 
ready, there can be found no Lady; or if I should say to 
my wife, “Give Little Miss‘those bones from the dinner 
table,” Miss looks at me and makes all sorts of capers, as 
much as to say,““You are so good,” and trots along after 
the dishes, and sits down with patience until she gets the 
bones. If I should change any of my. dog boxes there 
is certain to be trouble. They know their own box, and 
you cannot console them very easily. Only the other day 
I made a change in this respect. About 11 o’clock at 
night I was awakened with a misunderstanding in the 
yard. I found Robbie had ordered the two puppies Gin- 
ger and Princess out of his box, which I had given them, 
and here he was covered up, as he used to be, and the 
puppies lying on the outside. I cuffed Robbie and put 
him in his new box, where he has remained since; but he 
don’t speak to his neighbors now, and he was very friendly 
before I made the change. 

A lady of Pomeranian fame, in England, tells a story 
which is very interesting. She says: Among the many 
excellent qualities which my Pom Montezuma possesses 
is gallantry. One afternoon, as I was reading in the din- 
ing-room, I heard a crunching sound which puzzled me. 


«Upon looking, I found the dogs eating sugar, and won- 


dered how they obtained it. Not seeming to notice, I 
watched, and presently saw Monte go toward the side- 
board and return with a piece of sugar, which he gave 
to Niminy-Piminy; a second time he fetched a piece for 
Bebe; then he got a piece for himself. I thought it time 
to remove the sugar basin, which the housemaid had put 
on the plate basket under the sideboard. It is a common 
practice of his, giving his best bone to Niminy, an excep- 
tionally unselfish action on his part, for is not a bone the 
dog’s tit-bit par excellence? 

It is related that a black retriever had several times pre- 
sented its owner with very handsome puppies. She was, 
however, so unfortunate-once as to have a litter of thirteen 
of all colors. Her shame at this mistake was shown by. 
her desire to get rid of them. To effect this she began 
by overlaying them, one after another; but finding this a 
‘slow operation, she proceeded to drown them. She was 
seen by her owner and his man carrying one of her pups 
to a pond in the field, where she deliberately dropped it 
in the water, Having missed some of the pups, the man 
raked the pond, and found three more of them. By these 
means she disposed of the whole litter. She wagged her 
tail in a satisfied way, seeming pleased that she had by this 
means wiped out her disgrace. Previdusly she had been 
an excellent mother, and has since brought up many satis- 
factory puppies. REHAM. 





Eastern Field Trials Club. 


GREENFIELD Hit, Conn., Oct. 12—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I send you list of entries for All-Age and Sub- 
scription stakes. We can safely predict the hottest com- 
petition in our club trials this year in the history of our 
club.’ The breeding of dogs is of the best. The large 
entry and the interest shown by the sportsmen in enter- 
ing dogs in open competition display a disposition in the 
right line. To give the dogs a chance to enter in com- 
petition is good for the breed. What do we know about 
the great dog that is written up by some stay-at-home? 
The time is at hand when skill, strength and intelligence 
must enter into open competition to prove what can be 
done and which are the better. The Members’ Stake 
starts Nov. 17. Special prizes are donated by several 
members of the clnb to the first, second, third and fourth 
winners, The stake will’ be in the highest degree of 
sportsmanship good for every lover of competition to 
see. 

The Derby starts Monday, Nov. 20, followed by All- 
Age and Subscription stakes, Every effort will be shown 
to make all in attendance to the club’s twenty-first annual 
meeting enjoy the meeting. Newton is on the Western 
North Carolina Railroad. St. Huberts’ Inn will be head- 
quarters, with good accommodations. Saddle horses may 
be engaged by applying to secretary. 

I start for Newton, N. C., next’ Monday to make nec- 
essary arrangements for the meeting. 


S. C. BRADLEY. 
All-Age Stake. 


Ladies’ Count—J. Douglas Law’s black, white and tan 
setter dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady). 
Paladin—E. H. Osthaus’ liver and white pointer dog 
(Rip Saw—Cricket). 
Falmouth Dixie—H. R. Duval’s liver and white pointer 
dog (Rip Saw—Blodwen)._ - 
almouth Suffolk—H. R. Duval’s liver and. white 
pointer dog (Rip Saw—Blodwen). 
Falmouth Nassau—H. R. Duyal’s liver and white 
pointer dog (Rip Saw—Blodwen), 
Macclesfield—C. T. Barney’s liver and white pointer 
o~; (Roderick—Rose). 
arber—Miss C. Parsons’ black, white and tan setter 
dog (Antonia—Laskie). 
Master Rush—A. J. Clark’s liver and white pointer dog 
(Rush of Lad—Topsey M.). 
Sam T.—George Crocker’s black, white and tan setter 
dog (Luke Roy—Betty B.). . 
ilt Edge—George Crocker’s orange and white setter 
dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Lillian Russell). 
Minnie’s Girl—Ge 
ter bitch (Antonio—Minnie), 
Roderick Dhu—C, L. Shoop’s black, white and tan set- 
ter dog (Thiers—Queenie). 
King’s Rod—J. J.. Rooney’s blue belton setter dog 
(Kingston—Mark’s Ruby). . 
Bang III.—J. L. Breeze’s black and white pointer dog 
(Rector—Dianah). : 
Count Danstone—W. J. Baughn’s black, white and tan 
setter dog (Count Gladsten. LV.—Dan’s Lady). 
Donoko—H. Pafsons’ black and white setter dog (An- 
tonio—Laske). . Pe 3 
Mike—Geo. J. Gould’s liver and white 


Furlough 
_ pointer dog (Duke of Hessen—Furlough Chin). 
Albert’s 


ark—W. Gould Brokaw’s black, white and 


ch other. "tan setter dog (Antonio—Hooser’s Nell). 


orge Crocker’s orange and white set- . 


Roland—Pierre Lorillard Jr.’s black white and tan set- 
ter dog (Eugene T.—Lou). 

Pink’s Boy—Pierre Lorillad Jr.’s black, white and tan 
setter dog (Gleam’s Pink—Bell of Pawling): 

Jack—Pierre Lorillard Jr.’s black, white and tan setter 
dog (Eugene T.—Maud). 

Nana—Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liver and 
white pointer bitch (Rip Rap—Toxic). 

Ranee—Charloteesville Field Trials Kennels’ black and 
white pointer bitch (Rip Rap—Toxic). 3 

General Gladstone—L. E. Seéay’s black, white and tan 
setter dog (Gladstone Boy—Buena Vista). 

Lad Jingo—W. P. Austin’s liver and white pointer dog 
(Jingo—Dot’s Pearl). 

Lady’s County Gladstone—G. G. Williamson’s black, 
white and tan setter dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s 


ady). 

Alix C.—R. E. Rose’s (agt.) liver and white pointer 
dog (Glenbeigh—Saddle Bags). 

Dave Earl—Fox & Blythe’s black, white and tan setter 
dog (Count Gladstone IV.— Dan’s Lady). 

Oakland Drake—H. B. Gilbert’s black and white setter 
dog (Dick Noble—Jennie Stevenson). 

Col. R—H. R. Edwards’ black, white and tan setter 
dog (Harwick—tTrap, Jr.). 

Uncle B.—H. K. Devereaux’s black, white and tan set- 
ter dog (Harwick—Dan’s Lady). 

Jonny Jingo—Geo. E. Gray’s liver and white pointer 
dog (Jingo—Pearl’s Dot). 

Prime Minister—Avent & Duryea’s black, white and 
tan setter dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Pryme). 

Lady Rachel—Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan 
setter bitch (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Pryme). 

Roysterer—Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan set- 
ter dog (Count Gladstone 1V.—Hester Pryme). 

Joe—Avent & Duryea. 

Fred B.—Dr. J. Spencer Brown’s black and white 
pointer dog (Rap—Lady Grace). 

Ponce—Luke W. “White’s (agt.) orange and white 
pointer dog. 

White Line—S. Dillion Ripply’s setter dog. 

Belle—Wm. Tallman’s (agt) liver and white. setter 
bitch ( —Sunset). 

Dick—Wm. Tallman’s (agt.) liver, and .white setter 
bitch (Dick Noble—-Donna). 

Donna—Wm. Tallman’s (agt.) liver and white setter 
bitch (Dick Noble—Donna). 

Gough—Wm, Tallman’s (agt.) liver and white setter 
dog ( —Sunset). 

Admiral Drake—Wm. Tallman’s (agt.) black, white 
and tan setter dog (Bald Rock—Nellie M.). 

Total number of All-Age entries, 43; setters, 20; 
pointers, 14. 

Subscription Stake——Entries closed Oct. 1; $50 sub- 
scription; dog to be named night before running. Sub- 
scribers: Edmund H. Osthaus, H. Rieman Duval, Del 
Monte Kennels, W. J. Baugh, J. B. Bisbee, Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr., Charlottesville Field Trials Club, Fox &. Blythe, 
Geo. E, Gray, Geo. E. Gray, Avent & Duryea, Avent & 
Duryea, Avent & Duryea, 








Srtmon C, BRADLEY, 
Sec’y-Treas. Eastern Field Trials Club. 


The Wrong and Right of Dog 


License. 


Brooktyn, N. Y., Oct. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your valued journal of Oct. 7 contained a most interest- 
ing letter upon “The Wrong of Dog License,” by Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleveland, O.; and again in your 
issue of Oct. 14 appears a reply to that humane and 
kindly woman’s letter from Lucius A. Childress, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa,, all of which makes exceedingly interesting 
reading to the friends and owners of dogs. : 

As a lover of dogs and a friend of all dumb animals, 
permit me to say a few words upon the subject of 
licensing dogs. In the first place, I desire to state, with- 
out any feeling of egotism or boasting, that I have 
spoken, written and worked for the humane: treatment 
of animals ever since I was old enough to wear trousers, 
but I must nevertheless protest against the owning of 
dogs by people who cannot afford to give them enough 
to eat‘and a proper home. By the latter is meant, of 
course, those persons who live in=tenement houses or 
reside in homes of squalor and poverty. Ifa man is too 
poor to pay a license of $1 per year (the fee exacted here 
in New York) for his dog he is hardly able to pay from 
$6 to $20 per year for thé food) (medieal attention, due to 
the visits of a veterinary surgeon when the dog is ill) and 
soup; sulphur to place in his drinking dish, etc. My 
6olb, water spaniel costs me about $20 a year—a small 
dog would cost less and a larger one would cost more— 
but they all cost money, and if I could not afford to 
give my four-legged friend and companion enough ‘to 


‘eat I certainly would be most inhumane in keeping 


him, hungry and unhappy. _I therefore firmly believe 
that the dog license law. is right and just. 

The people. who advocate the abolition of the dog 
license should go to the pound, or “Rest,” as it is called, 
and see the wretched half-starved and diseased dogs that 
os Seater there and put to death quickly and pain- 
essly. 

Now, dog catching, like “dog keeping,” requires 
money, .and if Bergh’s society did not collect a tax upon 
dogs they would: have no funds to ¢ on the work of 
collecting and putting to death homeless and diseased 


dogs. which are a menace to the. public. I consider it,’ 


therefore, 2 most humane and praiseworthy work, this 
catching and putting out of existence useless, diseased and 
hungry dogs, 70 per cent. of which are poor mongrels, of 
no earthly value to any one and.would not be owned by 
any one but the poor, who cannot afford’ to give the 
animals enough to eat. : 

In conclusion, I would give a word of advice. It is 
this: If you do not love your dog do not keep him, and 
if you are too poor to pay a small yearly.tax for the 
privilege of owning a dog do not have: one’at-all. No 
man ever lived who was fonder of.a dog or a horse than 
I, but I would not keep any animal jf 1 could not afford 
to give it enough to eat.. Fee ; 
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Connecticut Field Trial Entries. 


New Haven, Conn., Oct. 16.—The entres for the Con- 
fiecticut Field Trials at Hampton, Conn., Oct. 25, are as 
follows: . 

Baby—E. B. Clark’s black native setter. 

Prince S.—Chaplin Kennels’ blue belton sétter. 

Ruby and Dan—Wm, G. Comstock Jr.’s black, white 
and tan setter. : 

Doll Gladstone—Wm. G. Comstock Jr.’s black, white 
and tan setter. 

Rowdy Roy—Bassett & Reeves’ black, white and tan 


setter. 

Tilda—F. G. Goodridge’s black, white and tan setter. 

Conquer—Hiram Dawson’s black, white and tan setter. 

ack—F. H. Burke’s lemon and white setter. 

Blade’s Ruby—F. M. Chapin’s black, white and tan 
setter. 

American Boy—F, M. Chapin’s black, white and tan 
setter. 

Joe—-W. H. Stoher’s orange and white setter. 

Bess—O. D. Redfield’s black and white setter. 

F. M. Chapin’s Blade’s Ruby and O. D. Redfield’s 
Bess are the only two for the Derby class. To give the 
sportsmen of Connecticut an opportunity to make every 
entry possible we have voted to receive entries in both 
classes up to Oct. 24. A number of entries have been 
promised and we hope the sportsmen of Connecticut will 
come forward and show their good dogs and enjoy a 
pleasant day afield. 

Joun E. Bassett, Sec’y. 


The Irish Wolfhound. 


BEHOLD this creature’s form and state; 

Him nature surely did create 

That to the world might be exprest 

What mien there can be in a beast. 

More nobleness of form and mind 

Than in the lion we can find; 

Yea, this heroic beast does seem 

In majesty to rival him. 

Yet he vouchsates to men to show 

His service and submission too. 

And here we a distinction have: 

That brute is fierce—the dog is brave; 

He hath himself so well subdued 

That hunger cannot make him rude; 

And all his manners do confess 

That courage dwells with gentleness. 

War with the wolf he loves to wage, 

And never quits if he engage; 

But praise him much, and you may chance 

To put him out of countenance; 

And, having done a deed so brave, 

He looks not sullen, yet looks grave. 

No foundling playfellow is he; 

His master’s guard he wills to be. 

Willing for him his blood be spent, 

His look is never insolent. 

Few men to do such noble deeds have learned, 

Nor having done, could look so unconcerned. 
—Catherine Phillips (1660). 





Points and Flushes. 


Entries to the International Field Trial Club’s All-Age 
Stake close on Nov. 1. Forfeit $5, and $5 additional to 
start. Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. B. Wells, Chatham, Ont. 





The Baltimore Sun of recent date contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“There is a woeful lack of good dogs and many buy- 
ers are in the market for broken setters or pointers and 
find the supply less than the demand. The same condi- 
tions existed last year. Because of the scarcity of birds 
in previous years few dogs were broken. Lots of young 
and untried ones are on the market, but shooters whose 
vacations are limited do not want to bother breaking 
dogs.- Owners of broken dogs do not like to lend them, 
because they may be spoiled, and as shooters know they 
may as well stay at home as go hunting without good 
dogs, the sportsmen afield are not likely to be so numer- 
ous as they would be if-more good dogs were at hand.” 


Gachting. 


THE committees of the White Bear Y. C. and the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. have settled the general con- 
ditions for the natch of 1900 for the Seawanhaka Interna- 
tiona! Chalienge cup, the main points being as follows: 
The series’ of three out of five races will take place on 
Lake St. Louis, beginning on Aug. 3. Instead of the 
race committee of the defending club, as has always been 
the case in the past, three judges will be appointed to 
have charge of the match, as was done this year with the 
Canada cup. One judge will be appointed by each club, 
the two choosing a third. The challenge is nominally in 
the 2sft. class, but a special agreement has been made to 
the effect that the sail area shall be limited°to 500 sq. it., 
as in the present 2oft. class; and that there shall be no 
time allowance. This virtually means that the yachts will 
be on without regard to hull dimensions, simply. the 
hull which can be driven fastest by sq. ft. of sail. 
Some scantling limitations will be a 
limit of %4in. for cgvermeay iy % for deck; the center- 
board if of wood may ballasted only to overcome 
flotation; if of steel, it may not be over Yin. thick, 
if of bronze % 
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Scotch birth upon the American yacht. There is no 
particular reason wh: any Semenannr man should entertain 
a special affection for Mr. Iselin, or should go to any 
trouble to defend him, but at the present time he is at 
least entitled to fair play; and the charges mentioned are 
— absurd and unfair, and palpably inspired by mere 
malice. 4 

Mr. Iselin occupies his present position as managing 
owner” of Columbia, in which yacht he is said to hold a 
moneyed interest, though nearly all of her great cost is 
borne by Com. Mo for the reasons that he has proved 
himself capable of this sort of work, and is so situated that 
he can give his time to it. When it was necessary to de- 
fend the Cup in 1893 against Valkyrie II., Mr. Iselin 
organized a syndicate to which he contributed at least as 
much money as any of the other members and contracted 
with the Herreshoffs for the yacht afterward famous as 
Vigilant. By common consent of the only parties who had 
any rights in the matter—the members of the syndicate— 
he was selected to represent them both in the business part 
of the enterprise and the actual sailing of the yacht. 
him was vested nearly all the responsibility for the work- 
ing up and sailing. of the yacht, and it is a matter of 
history that he made a brilliant success of the enterprise. 

When it became necessary to, build a new defender.in 

1895 to meet the third Valkyrie, and when Com, Morgan 
assumed the financial responsibility, it was most natural 
that Mr. Iselin should be at the head as the practical man 
of the new venture. In this, as in the preceding one, he 
was no mere figurehead, but a most active and most 
energetic factor, working hard from the very inception of 
the idea to the time when Defender sailed up the bay after 
the last race with an ensign from each spreader as a token 
of victory. After giving all due credit to the designer and 
builder of Defender for his individual skill and daring in 
a novel construction, there is still much to be said for the 
“managing owner” who backed him up in every possible 
way, 
When the last challenge was received and it was again 
a case of one new boat for the defense, Mr, Iselin was, by 
virtue of his experience in this special work and his 
willingness to undertake it, the best man for the place. 
He was not selected for his courtesy toward newspaper 
men, the strict propriety of his language, or his Chester- 
fieldian manners toward his equals and his inferiors alike; 
but because he had demonstrated his fitness for the special 
and difficult task in hand. His reputation as a keen—not 
to say over-keen—racing man was made twenty-five years 
ago in the old Mary Emma,. when the stirring sport of 
sandbag racing, with a free fight ashore for the prize after 
it was won afloat, was still in its glory. Since then he has 
done what some good. sportsmen would not have cared to 
do in crowding the spirit of the rule through the building 
of Vigilant to carry a ballast crew; and he has done what 
most men would not have dared to do in the reckless 
driving of Vigilant at the imminent risk of her stick, in 
the final race in 1893. 

The uniform success of the American yachts in the 
defense of the Cup in 1885, 1886, 1887, 1893 and 18905 has 
been due above all else to the personality of a bold, skillful 
and intelligent owner, and this Mr. Iselin has proved him- 
self to be; a fitting successor to Gen. Paine. The work 
on the American boats in all of these years has been done 
on a plan distinctly different from the English, in which 
the owner is a mere figurehead, the designer’s work is 
practically ended with the completion of the vessel, and the 
skipper is in sole and undivided command after the yacht 
first begins to race. In the Cup defenders from Puritan to 
Defender, both owner and designer have worked together 
in the general planning of the yacht, the experimental 
trials, the trial and the Cup races; and with them in all 
the racing has been a competent skipper. The exact re- 
lations of the three have varied in different cases, but 
practically they have in every case worked together in 
harmony on an almost equal footing. With them have 
been several good amateurs, intimate yachting friends of 
the owner; not passengers, but men who were there to do 
anything to help the boat. This combination, str 
by some good professionals as petty officers and a care- 
fully picked and drilled crew, has worked well in every 
case from 1885 to the present time; it was all right in 
Vigilant and Defender when they won, and those who now 
ridicule and denounce it have offered no proof that it is 
not perfectly proper and not likely to prove successful in 
Columbia. 

On the other hand, the much lauded combination on 
the Scotch-English-Irish boat of three skippers ie 
together without owner or designer on board is a nove 
one, with possibilities of failure that must be apparent to 
all. To practical yachtsmen it seems in every way less 
sttitable than that of owner, designer and skipper; one 
important point being that the successful handling of 
one of these great machines, with hulls and spars of novel 
materials and the lightest possible construction, is a matter 
of engineering rather than of true sailorizing; requiring 
the skill of the designer quite as much as that of the pro- 
fessional skipper and helmsman. 

We can see no necessity for the public discussion of Mr. 
Iselin’s personal characteristics and standing as a yachts- 
man at any time; but after accepting him when victorious 
in Vigilant and Defender, it is most absurd as well as un- 
just to condemn him by wholesale because Columbia has 
not = a race when none has been sailed within the 
time limit. : 





Tere is one detail of the matter which is amusing to 
the impartial spectator; after practically ignoring the 
newspapers for years,.Mr. Iselin has at last recognized 
them very fully in giving out a ial interview in reply 
to these attacks, in which he asks for and en- 
couragement. What he says is in itself sensible and much 
to the point, but it would have been far more consistent if 
he had continued to ignore’all newspaper comrhent, hostiic 
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shipbuilding industry, who will without hesitation buy 
their designs in England, have the detail drawings made 
there when it can be done at less expense than in their own 


' offices, and who welcome British shipwrights of all grade< 


from. yard superintendents down to platers and riveters 
regardless of the alien labor laws. There has never been - 
a time when America was independent of foreign brain» 
and. muscle, as witness Henry Eckford, John Ericsson, ’ 
pn i Steers and even the founders of the Herreshofi 
and Iselin families ; and there never will be, however great 
a superiority we may in the future demonstrate over 
engen nations. At the present time the treasurer of . 
the New York Yacht Club, and probably the ablest it has 
ever had, is an Englishman; while the fleet captain was 
born in Ireland. The late J. R. Busk, owner of Mischief 
when she defended the Cup in 1881, was an Englishman by 
birth, and we believe always retained his nationality. 

_If Capt. Barr had been selected on account of his na- 
tionality or through favoritism, the case would be dif- 
ferent; but he has won his present high position through 
sheer merit. He came to New York fifteen years ago as a 
boy in the forecastle of a small cutter; brought up to fish- » 
ing and yacht sailing and with limited opportunities for 
acquiring an education. With nothing to help him but his 
own industry and perseverance, and no frends save those 
he has made by faithful service under one employer after; 
another, he has worked up from the command of the little 
Shona to Minerva, Barbara, Wasp, Navahoe, Vigilant 
and Colonia and last Columbia. His standing in his” 
profession to-day is higher than that of any of the men of 
his age who started with far greater initial advantages. 
Why he was selected by Mr. Iselin in preference to some 
of the older men is a matter of which we have no knowl-’ 
edge; but it is one in which his nationality is not con- 
cerned. He is now an American citizen, his home and his 
future are in this country, he is in many ways of a higher, 
type of manhood than many of foreign birth who occupy 
important legislative and executive positions, and the, 
attacks upon him on account of his nationality are incon-' 
sistent with the acceptance of the naturalization laws and’ 


the existing system of local government in American 
cities. 


Berore blowing Mr. Iselin for selecting a forein-born 
skipper, it should be remembered that he was the first to 
man an American yacht with a distinctly American crew, 
an experiment which in Defender involved much extra 
labor and some risk of failure. In all Cup races prior to 
1895 the American yachts have been manned by Scandina- 
vian crews ; and it has remained for Mr. Iselin to prove, as 
he has done, that quite as good raw material may be found 
in the American fisherman. 


The America Cup. 


Columbia and Shamrock, 


AFTER twelve week-days, in the course of which seven 
trials have been made, the first race of the Cup series is 
still in the future. The three failures of the first week 
have already been recounted, bad enough in truth, but far 
better than the four of last week. On each of the first 
three days the spectators were treated to a view of the 
two yachts under sail, the start of the race, and several 
hours of mixed sailing and drifting; not what they 
wanted to see, but still better than nothing. Last week, 





' however, even the slender consolation of a pleasant sail 


and a-view of a start was denied them; the attendant 
fleet, smaller each day after Tuesday, groped its way 
slowly and cautiously from New York down the bay to 
the Sandy Hook Lightship, rolled around in a thick fog 
bank for an hour or two with whistles blowing on every 
hand and the siren on the point of the Hook groaning 
dismally, and at the code signal R all turned and headed 
for home. Four times was this repeated, with but slight 
variation of programme. ; 
On the first day, Tuesday, the fog which came up on 
Monday night was very thick in the morning, with no 
wind. There was still quite a fleet of yachts and steamers, 
with all of the guard boats. When they reached the Light- 
ship about 11 o’clock the fog was less dense than up the, 
bay, but still so heavy that neither yacht had left her’ 
moorings or even lifted her sail covers. The smoke and 
steam from the fleet rose vertically or at times tailed off 
about south, but there was nothing that could be called 
wind. After the “race postponed’’.signal was set the fleet 
steamed slowly in to the point of Hook, where the 
yachts and their tenders are moored. This place, by the 
way, is not the “Horseshoe,” which lies some three miles 
further up inside the Hook, but is the little bight formed 
by the extreme point of the Hook, opposite the old fort. 
Here were Shamrock and Columbia, with the tenders 
Plymouth and St. Michaels, the big derrick barge with: 
Shamrock’s spars, and the two tugs. After luncheon the 
regatta committee met with Sir Thomas Lipton and Mr. 
Iselin, the two latter being anxious to try again on 
Wednesday, but the committee would not consent. Later 
in the day a second meeting was held on board the 
Corsair, Com. Morgan, Rear- Belmont, H. B. Dur- 
i It was 
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glimpse of sunlight was met just below Governor’s Is- 
and ; over the city the sky was clear. 

The fog caused two collisions in the: fleet, besides much 
trouble and delay to vessels on the Hiidson and the Sound. 
The steam yacht Erin has carried: many west each day, 
they being taken down to her at the Hook on a small 
steamer from the city. On Thursday morning the steamer 
Wm. Fletcher had a large party, including Lord Charles 
Beresford, on board, bound for Sandy Hook, where the 
Erin was lying. Just off Governor's Island she came in 
collision with the Thirty-ninth street ferry boat West 
Brooklyn, the two striking heavily and the ‘Pletcher driv- 
ing her bows under the guards of the ferry boat. There 
was some alarm and confusion at first, but the two were 
separated and towed off, both considerably damaged, Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s guests being transferred to the tug At- 
wood. Just as the fleet was starting home from the L': . 
ship the steam yacht White Ladye came in collision w::-:: 
the revenue cutter Manning, of the guard fleet, the yacht : 
bowsprit sweeping away the port rails of the cutter’s 
bridge, her dinghy and davits, and tumbling a rapid-firing 
gun, a relic of the Viscaya, to the deck. The yacht lost 
her bowsprit and other parts of her headgear, but ro one 
was hurt and the hulls were uninjured. The responsibility 
for the collision has not been «determined. 

Friday brought no change of conditions, the same calm 
weather and the same fog through the night and morning. 
This time the fleet steamied direct to the point of the 
Hook, where the two yachts were lying at their moorings 
with sail covers on. The regatta committee tug was out 
at the Lightship until about noon, when it ran in and 
signaled that the race was again postponed. 

Friday night was comparatively clear through the 
evening, and though the fog shut in after miduight it was 
less dense than on the previous days. At 9 o’ciock there 
even a light draft of wind from S.,E., shifting a little 
later to S.W., and the oyster sloops and other small craft 
in the bay were visible with sails filled and good way on. 
With a bright sun above and weather like summer, there 
were hopes of a race, and many more people were present 
on the steamers, a number of the larger boats going down. 
All went well on the way, a nice little breeze from the 
southward was coming in, and all hands felt certairi of at 
least a start. When the Lightship was in sight the fog 
was still pretty thick, the two yachts being dimly visible 
with mainsail and club topsail set and headsails in stops, 
but there was no wind. The usual wait followed, and 
yo after noon the signal was set and the fleet started 

ome. 

The continued failures have brought serious disappoint- 
ment to thousands of people who have planned for months 
to see the series of races. Many from nearby points have 
arranged to take their vacations during the race week, or 
to get away on those days set in advance for the races, and 
they have used up their time during the two weeks with 
no better result than three half-races. A large number 
have come from a distance, some from England, Ireland 
and Scotland and many from the West and Canada. They 
have spent two weeks in New York, and have paid out a 

ood deal of money in steamboat tickets alone, and yet 
c had to leave without seeing one race. Saturday 
marked the limit for a large number. They stayed over 
from Tuesday to Thursday with every confidence of a 
break in the weather. On Thursday they decided to risk 
one more day, and after that, unless they took the steamers 
on Saturday morning, they agairi decided to risk a final 
day and start for home on Sunday. There was quite a 
large Canadian contingent on the New York Y. C. steamer 
Republic, which had been faithful through all the seven 
dreary trials, but they gave up on Saturday, and all left 
that night. Most of the’ Royal Ulster party are still here, 
those officially connected with Shamrock having engaged 

ssage long ago by the Oceanic on Wednesday, Oct. 18. 
Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. Ratsey and Mr. Fife, who is still 
quite ill at his hotel, will, of course, remain indefinitely. 
It is a curious thing that the majority of those who have 
from the first planned to see these races will not do so; 
on the other hand, many who had originally no intention 
of seeing them have had their interest awakened the 
continued delay and incidental discussion of the merits of 
the boats, and are prepared to take advantage of the first 
change of weather to run on to New York for at least the 
concluding races. 

The problem of a clear course seems to have been dis- 
posed of by the prompt and perhaps arbitrary action of 
the Government in patrolling the course and preferring 
charges against all offenders. One of these, the captain of 
the steamer Glen Island, has already had his license re- 
voked by the Treasury Department, and others. will be 
similarly punished. There has been, apparently, but little 
deliberate violation of the regulations; though through 
ignorance or carelessness some yachts and steamboats 
have broken through the lines. Whether through the fear 
of punishment or a higher motive, the steamboat men 
have accommodated themselves to the situation and in 
most cases kept well within bounds. There has been no 
time when either yacht was interfered with Such boats as 
have broken through the lines have been driven back 
before they were near the yachts. The lines themselves 
have been so drawn as to keep the inshore and offshore 
divisions of the fleet so far at that they have little 
effect in breaking or banking the wind. On one or two 
occasions an unexpected change of comes the part of 
the yachts has caused the fleet to scurry y in haste, to 


its own rary inconvenience, but without harm to 
the racers. It is that through the disorganization 
of all plans by long delay and the consequent falling 


off in attendance, many of the smaller steamers and 
have:grese.69 2 anbozen Sens ones Soar 
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next day with his nate itt a thorhitg paper, and he might 


possibly have his photograph take:: and similarly be made * 


wee to the -world, 

‘the steamers charging $5 per trip were practically equal 
to the higher orient ones so far as viewing the yacht 
race was concerned, ard «s a rule they were not over- 
crowded ‘even on the first days: In some cases these 


steamers sold series tickets at reduced rates. The ~ 


steamers which charge: $3 were in most-cases very much 
crowded at first. By the middle of last week the steam- 
boat business had gone to pieces and the prices were 
broken. Many boats after the failure of Thursday sold 
tickets at reduced rates for Friday and good for Saturday 
if no race was sailed on the former day; and some con- 
tinued to carry Thursday’s passengers free for the other 
:wo days. One of the largest of them, which started at 
‘5 for a single trip, has announced a rate of-$3 for ‘ine 
valance of the races. 

As a rule the patrons of the steamboats seem ‘to have 
been fairly treated, though some which have advertised 
to be at the line in good time have missed several starts. 
One notable exception is the steambcat Georgeanna, of 
Philadelphia, chartered to some unknown parties and run 
es a $2 boat, though some tickets were sold for less money 
and some were distributed free. The boat, in charge of 
Alexander Sterck, an alleged licensed captain, left late on 
the morning of the first race, with a large party on board. 
AAs soon as she was clear of her dock different gambling 
layouts were set up in all parts of the boat and the pas- 
sengers were invited to play. When the Hook was 
ieached, long after the rest of the fleet had gone to the 
line, the captain refused to go any further, and ultimately 
a fight ensued between the deluded passengers who had 
Leen first swindled and then robbed, and the gamblers who 
had possession of the boat. These, it is charged, num- 
bered about sixty, the whole affair being apparently « 
dc!.berate scheme of robbery. The ensign was set Unicni 
down as a signal of distress by some of the passengers, and 
they in turn were assaulted by the gamblers in the effort 
to restore it. Before the boat was inside the Narrows on 
her return in the afternoon, word was sent to the police, 
and the captain and some of the alleged gamblers were 
arrested at the dock. The captain is now under examina- 
tion. charged with having no license and with being in 
league with the gamblers. 

‘, "¢ New York Y. C. has provided well for its members, 
the ublic, a large and fast side-wheel steamer, running 
down -very day anc ~ “ing members free, while tickets 
are suid to members to: -he use of their friends. An 
orchestra and an excellent luncheon by Maresi have 
served to clivert all hands from the serious side of the 
question, 

The unprecedented vagaries of the weather have broken 
the proud record held by Marblehead since 1886, when 
Galatea and Mayflower waited there day after day through 
the latter part of September for the breeze which never 
came. The following table, compiled by Mr. Emery, the 
Weather Bureau expert, shows what might reasonably 
be expected at this time of year: 


OCTOBER, 1889. 

Velocity Velocity Velocity Velocity Velocity Velocity 
at at at a a’ at 
11A.M. Noon. '1P.M. 2P.M. 3P.M. 4PM. 

6 5 14 i i 14 


Date. 





10 i 9 9 14 
18 10 9 
29 8 18 19 
15 15 16 16 
15 19 19 17 7 
16 20 16 19 
8 12 16 16 
i i 10 2 
OCTOBER, 1890 
6 9 16 14 i 
16 16 2 iq Ww 
2 21 16 16 16 
7 9 9 9 13 
17 14 14 19 7 
16 Ww 8 122 13 
6 5 5 4 3 
9 6 16 9 1 
19 20 16 B 1b 
9 i 9 10 nu 
OCTOBER, 1891. 
4 6 8 8 6 
8 122 10 9 10 
7 8 15 28 29 
10 9 9 9 8 
18 5 13 16 17 
16 18 7 16 7 
22 10 7 4 6 
9 10 10 1B 12 
8 Bi] 2 14 22 
23 23 21 19 22 
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4 15 17 
4. cccsccccsvece B 16 14 , 4 183 16 
B. .cccccecccsece 16 20 19 20 20 
Gc cccccccccsecs 18 21 19 17 16 
Te 10 i “4 13 12 9 
8.. 4 3 4 5 10 
9.. 10 i 2 10 4 15 
WD, .cccsccccscece 9 8 8 10 
Ih... cccccceceoes 9 i i p 8 7 7 
WB. .cccescccceeee 8 9 7 5 5 
OCTOBER, 1893. 
6 7 9 10 8 
9 8 7 6 7 
8 8 7 4 4 
9 i LR i BR 
% 2 13 13 BZ 
5 6 6 6 7 
16 19 bia 21 Bt 
14 15 B 2 2B 
eis 7 7 8 
5 7 7 8 8 
OCTOBER, 18%. 
14 10 n° 6 5 9 
6 9 9 w 0° 8 
8 20 21 18 19 WW 
“4 6 ib mS 15 © 16 
5 6 7 7 5 5 
. B B %B 6 2: 1% 
- & 3 12 0 il i 
- 29 2 26 24 21 
0 30 2 27 21 2 
9 i it 10 » i 
OCTOBER, 18965. 
s aahagpenscsn mee 9 7 10 n 
qeaeliiin 22 a BD 4 19 2 
e ‘4 z i 16 13 
poe Re BSG 
1. 5 
: 2 3B 20 27 
foe ee a 
ccs. 2 os 
eta 3 FY u % 0 % 





OCTOBER, 1896. 
6 5. ch aca 7 
14 14° »° 16 2 
14 16 14 15 13 
0. 8 9 7 6 
19 26 23 25 23 
23 25 ps 23 24 
i 9 9 19 8 
18 16 M4 14 7 
8 27 28 28 31 
- 29 29 ei 27 25 

OCTOBER, 1897 
ll 12 ib Bh] 183 
Ss 8 8 5 6 
6 6 q 8 q 
10 10 -B 7 5 
5 6 4 7 7 
5 8 4 7 2 
19 21 22 24 22 
5 5 6 ll 9 
5 6 10 13 22 
28 13 15 15 12 

OCTOBER, 1898. 
7 6 6 9 7 
6 lL 8 4 7 
20 20 20 ih 17 
16 14 17 4 13 
12 12 i il 12 
5 6 5 7 10 
7 6 10 8 10 
8 ll 13 12 14 
23 24 24 28 31 
17 17 16 16 15 


From the above it will be seen that the present pro- 
longed period of almost complete calm is abnormal and 
unprecedented, and that moderate to fresh breezes, largely 


from N.W., might confidently be expected. At the date. 


of writing, the fog is shutting in thick for the seventh 
night, with an increase of humidity and no wind, while 
the reports from all parts of the country give no promise 
of any change for the next few days. ‘ 


First Race—Windward and Leeward. 


EIGHTH DAY—MONDAY, OCT. 16. 
Columbia Wins by 10 Min. 8 Sec. 


THE outlook on Sunday evening from the Highlands 
was promising, a light westerly wind having driven off 
the fog so that the Scotland Lightship, nearly four miles 
away, was plainly visible. About New York it was very 
discouraging. At 10 0’clock the moon was shining brightly 
in a sky that was apparently cloudless, but the fog was so 
heavy that the moisture condensed as it touched the trees 
and fell in great drops like a heavy rain in summer. There 
was no wind and little promise of any. The morning 
was worse than ever, save for a light N.E. breeze over the 
city, the fog was thick, with an excess of moisture that 
almost amounted to rain, and there were no signs of the 
sun. The chances of a race seemed so small that few 
turned out, about sixty being present on the big Republic, 
with small parties on the Plymouth, Shinnecock, Dolphin, 
Mount Hope, Grand Republic and a few other steamers, 
and about fifteen steam yachts, 

The yachts left the point of the Hook about 10 o’clock, 
towing out to the Lightship, where the wind, about S.E., 
was blowing six or seven miles an hour. The fog still 
hung over the water, but objects were visible at a distance 
of a mile or more. The committee boat, with the mark- 
boat, guideboat and the extra tug, was at the line about 
10:20, and the course signal was set at 10:30, the wind 
then being east, making a windward course. The yachts 
carried whole mainSails and club topsails, the latter being 
smaller ‘i:an in the first trials, 

The przliminary signal was given at 10:45, and the 
prepat..: ry at 10:55. Shamrock came for the line ahead 
c. Cel cabia, both on starboard:tack, the baby jib topsails 
being set in stops. When the gun fired.at 11 Shamrock 
was‘uear the line, with Columbia just astern of her, both 
moving slowly. Shamrock crossed first, at 11:01:03, and 
Columbia, luffing well out on her starboard quarter, went 
over three seconds later and a short distance astern, with 
much the. better start. The wind had freshened to eight or 
nine miles an hour, with fairly smooth water, and th« 
conditions were perfectly fair and good of the kind, for a 
light weather race. The start was a very tame one, in no 
way exciting, but nevertheless interesting from the cleve: 
berthing of Columbia on Shamrock’s weather. 

Though they moved slowly, Columbia was sailed from 


the time she crossed the line, going away with sails _ 


drawing and a show of life. She began to weather gut on 
Shamrock at once, and as the event proved, had her 


beaten within five minutes, for the rest of the day it.was a 


procession, and a rather slow and stupid one to the specta 
tors, whose appetites had been whetted by days of disap- 
pointment and the favorable showing of Shamrock ai 
different times. To summarize briefly. what scarcely de- 
serves to be told in detail, Columbia, well handled through- 
out, made a steady gain for the whole fifteen miles of 
windward work, making nearly ten minutes in threc 
hours’ sailing, while off the wind she gained a little more 
The many tacks and rapid changes of position made ij 
impossible to estimate any very small gain or loss from 
time to time, but at no time was it certain that Shamrock 


was holding her own. Her work was of a very different. 


order from that shown on several occasions in the firsi 
three days, when she pointed high, footed fast, anc 
fetched well to windward; now she most noticeably failed 
to point, while she failed to hold on beside Columbia. It 
was impossible to see who was at the tiller, but she was not 


sailed as in the first trials. Her trick seemed to be to foot . 


ahead without regard to wirdward position. 

The wind at the start was flawy and headed one and 
the other in turn, dut it was evident that Colunibia wa. 
climbing out steadily on Shamrock’s weather. Shamrock 
was the first to tack, at 11:15, Columbia’ at once following. 
being now on the weather bow instead of where she 
started on the weather quarter. Shamrock footed ahead 
very fast, and was soon in the Jead in mere distance, bui 
w to leeward. At 11:33 she came on starboard 
tack, but Columbia was-about on the instant, and further 
ahead than on the first tack. They held this leg for twelve. 
minutes, when S tack, Columbia 
following, but 


back to starboard. Before Columbia was on starboard 


‘ Shamrock was back on port; and as Columbia came abcut — 
- again Shamrock went on starboard. This fool basinr.: 
knot a9, nedil: within eevee stizeee: Ge i 

saat to crore qulabeaie ta: tocbion, af the.cbe ot 2 aK, 
Gout Columbia was quite as far ahead ss at the start “a 


had made siv- 
“or no 's'+ 


went back to 
: she was fairly about Shamrock was ~ 
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Shamrock, after holding one tack nearly five minutes, 
came on starboard, and'Columbia, now nearly lost in the 
mist and safely ahead, at once went about, determined to 
keep in the weather berth and between her rival and the 
mark. The guide tug, running off slowly on the true 
course, was visible from each yacht as they worked out for 
short distances on one side or the other of the straight line. 

Though too far astern to be in any way affected by 
Columbia, Shamrock continued to lead in short tacks, but 


the other invariably came about on the,instant. At 12:20. 


Shamrock stowed her baby jib topsail, but set it again at 


12:35, the change apparently having small effect. At 12:27 - 


she again took it in, only to reset it ten minutes later. 

They worked on out to the mark with a breeze of never 
over ten knots and a’ moderate sea, Columbia showing 
the same steady gain as at the start. Near the mark she 
for the first time made a tack on her own initiative. At 
1:48:19 she bore away around the mark, lighting sheets 
and smartly setting her spinaker to port, the balloon jib 
topsail being also broke out. She was four minutes 
from the mark on her way home with all kites drawning 
when Shamrock,.on port tack and still bound for the 
mark, passed close by her; turning at 1:58:06, or 9 min. 
47 sec. astern. 

Shamrock set her spinaker and balloon jib and fell in 
for a long stern chase, which was devoid of interest to 
the spectators, as the real race was over and only a rank 
fluke or a breakdown could alter the result. The wind 
held fairly steady and the run in was made with the two so 
far apart that the rear boat was almost lost in the fog at 
times. Columbia finished at 3:54:50, being greeted with a 
salute of hearty whistles from the fleet of about forty 
steamers, tugs, steam yachts, revenue cutters and torpedo 
boats. Shamrock finished at 4:05:10, 10 min. 11 sec. after 
Columbia, the official times being: 


Start. Turn. Finish. 
CED «cn cecnsavensraVewedstndhneve 11 01 06 1 48 19 3 54 54 
DREGE “oveconccctepvcapepsesousgecs 11 01 03 1 58 06 405 10 


Shamrock received quite as noisy a salute as Columbia 
from the entire fleet. After the finish, in addition to the 
ensign on the jack staff, Corsair sent up the American flag 
at the fore and main trucks and the fore and main gaff 
ends, five in all, as she steamed homeward. The two 
yachts were taken in tow by their tenders, and the first 
race was at last over. 


SECOND RACE—TUESDAY, OCT. 17. 

The second race was started promptly at 11 o'clock 
Tuesday, the boats crossing the line: 
Shamrock ...cccovccccccsvccccccscosccvecesvescvevccesvesecce 11 00 15 
COMMER ....ccccccccccvespecdvcccodectocdccccccsoetescsosens ll 00 17 

Shamrock had the weather. Columbia broke out a 
baby jib topsail as she crossed the line. Shamrock held 
her lead on the starboard tack for five minutes, when they 
went about and headed for the southeast. Columbia 
gained and at 11:24 was leading by 3ooft. At this point 
Shamrock’s topmast broke and her club topsail came 
down with a rush. Columbia put up into the wind to 
render aid, but not being needed she went over the course, 
while Shamrock was towed back. 

Columbia finished at 2:35:50, or two hours within the 
limit, her elapsed time being 3 hrs. 35 min. 18 sec., unof- 
ficial. 


The Chesapeake as a Yachting Ground. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries form one of. the 
greatest and most interesting yachting and fishing 
grounds in America, being well protected from the ocean 
storms and having so many rivers and. inlets in which a 
boat can find safe anchorage in case of an unusually 
severe storm, Our Northern friends could spend many 
a winter there before they could say that the ground 
was old to them, besides its being so near the Capital 
and furnishing them almost unlimited social privileges, 
together with the very best of cruising, all in the same 
field. The residents along the shores are as a rule weli- 
to-do people, who own boats of some kind or other, and 
would take pleasure in showing the. sights and helping 
the cruiser to enjoy himself. There are many places of 
interest to the patriotic American. Among. others is 
Yorktown, to which even our largest steam yachts may 
go with ease. Then there are the Old Beacon, Home- 
stead, and in Gloucester county several old and pic- 
turesque places. In the fall one can enjoy duck hunt- 
ing to his heart’s content; and fish and oysters are here 
all the year round. 

Among the boats used in these waters, most common 
are the Pequosion canoe, made from three trees; one 
forming the keel and the other two on the sides to bring 
them up to the desired height and out to the desired 
width. The canoe is sharp at both ends, and rigged as 
a jib and mainsail boat. These craft are good, firm and 
are safe, stiff and speedy. A few of.them are yawl 
rigged, especially in the larger sizes. They run from 
20 to 33ft., though a few are built up to 42ft., with 8 to 
&%4ft. beam, Then they have what they call the pingie- 
built sharpie, built of hewn or dug-out logs in any. size 
up to 100 tons. These boats are as a rule slow, but 
some are very nice cruisers, with very fair lines, and 
can go almost anywhere they please. The Rev. Thomas 
Dixon now owns one of them, and I think finds it a very 
satisfactory cruiser. 

To get the full benefit of the waters of the Chesapeake 
one does not wani a boat of over § to 6ft. draft, and 
no one should try to see all in too short a time, or they 
will not be able to enjoy what would otherwise be in 
store for them.. My motto would.be, Do well what you 
do in pleasure. as well as in business, Hoping that this 
will be. the means of some of my brothers seeing the 
bright side of life in this weary world of ours, and that 
they may give those who are not able to go the benefit of 
their trip through these columns, I await their reports. 

TLDER. 








YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual ing of the Yacht Racing Union of 
North America was 


Hotel, New York, with President a 


chair. ‘The officers, President L. M. Secre- at 
tary F.-B. Jones and Treasurer N. D. Lawton, were re- 
elected for T9090. The question of a measurement rule was ¥ 


1d on Oct. 14 at the Manhattan ~ 
. Clark in. the: 


. . 


discussed at and it-was finally decided to retain the 
girth rule for the coming year. A committee of five, was 
appointed to revise the racing rules. 


Idler, ‘schr., once famous about New York under the 
ownership of the late S, J. Colgate, but for many years 
owned in Chicago, has just been sold to A. R. Rumsey, of 
Cleveland, the head shippitig master of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association. Mr. Rumsey, who is now wealthy, was a 
common sailor on the lakes until recent years. > 


Norna, schr., N. J.. Weaver, is still working her way 
round the world. in. spite of various difficulties of a 
financial nature. She was last reported as at: Honoluly the 
middle of last month, where she was detained on: an 
attachment at the instance of Walter Percival, of Smga- 
pore, who advanced $2,500.0n a bottomry bond. er 
owner, N. J. Weaver, who was once a member of the 
Atlantic Y. C. for a-short time, though never ah officer, as 
claimed, is well known to the police in connection with 
various doubtful operations. he yacht started on an 
alleged voyage of scientific research, but she has been in 
constant trouble at one port or another. No yacht club, we 
believe, now recognizes Mr, Weaver as a member. 


The first official trial of the new model testing tank at 
the Washington Navy Yard took place on Oct. 7, a model 
of the new cruiser Denver being tested. The plant in- 
cludes, besides the tank proper, some very beautiful. ma- 
chinery for making the wooden models. ‘These are about 
20ft. long, built up on the “bread-and-butter” plan, of 2in. 
planks, and hollowed out. The model is cut. by ma- 
chinery from a temporary planked model: built from ‘the 
lines. It has been found that paraffin wax, the material 
used in Europe fot towing models, is not suitable for the 
warm climate of* Washington, so the plant has been 
adapted to the construction of wooden models. 








Canoeing. 


A. C. A, Committees. 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Kindly publish in Forest aNnp STREAM, the official organ 
of the Association, the following appointments: 

Regatta Committee for 1900.—R. Easton Burns, King- 
ston, Chairman; Herbert Begg, Toronto, and D. G. Good- 
sell, Yonkers. 

Ladies’ Camp Committee——Henry M. Carpenter, Sing 
Sing, Chairntan; Mrs. Robert G. Baker, Toronto, North- 
ern Division; Mrs. Charles Forebush, Buffalo, Central 
Division; Mrs. F. S. Huntington, Milwaukee, Western 
Division; Mrs. C. W. Lansing, Worcester, Mass, Eastern 
Division; Mrs. C. B, Vaux, New York, Atlantic Divi- 
sion, 

Auditors for Board of Governors’ Accounts.—Henry 
M. Dater, New York; C. Bowyer Vaux, New York. 

Official Corn Roasters.—L. W. Seavey, New York; J. 
N. MacKendrick, Galt. 

Camp Surgeon.—T. R. Richardson, M. D., Toronto. 

W. G. MacKenpricx, Com.-Elect. 

New York, Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: Kind- 
ly publish the following proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the American Canoe Association, viz. : 

Article III..omit the words “the constitution” and- in- 
sert instead “Article IX.” 

ae VII., change the words “Article III.” to “Chap- 
ter III.” 

Article XIII., add the words “or member of a committee 
or board” after the word “officer.” 

Henry H. Smyrue, A. C. A., 1308. 











His Wonderful Papa. 


Papa went a-fishing ‘ 
ith his pockets full of bait; 
He went all by his lonesome, 
And the luck he had was great. 


He came home, bringing with him 
A string of fish that weighed 

Just twenty pounds, he told us, 
And a lovely meal they made. 


Papa went a-fishing , 
m another day; 
And mamma she went with him— 
He couldn’t say her nay. 


They came a-trudging homeward 
All tired out at night; 

And mamma told us papa 
Had never had a bite. 


My papa’s broken records 
Ot nearly every kind— 

A_greater man than he is 
It would be hard to find. 


He’s always doing wonders, 
But here’s what bothers me: 
He never seems to do them 
When folks are there to see. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


“I was at Tampa when a negro teamster was instantly killed 
by an army mule, and it furnished a good illustration of the won- 
derful memory that a mule has. 


“The negro teamster used to pound that mule unmercifully. 


Instead of using and coaxing his mule into’ submission, 
he used to beat t het enough to kill a horse. Well, for two 


months the teamster didn’t drive that mule. But the mule never 
forgot him. He never made any attempt to injure his new dri 
who knew cacuet to treat him decently. But one day the old 
teamster came ba The mule remembered him. “He waited with 
as much docility and ence as an .ox until he was harnessed, 
teamster was off his guard, he let fiy with 
that negro in the pit of the and 
stretched as dead as a hammer. The other teamster was 
standing right by him, but that mule didn’t make any attempt 
to im. e had just been laying for the fellow who walloped 
before, and when had finished him he was 
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*" ment; targets and live birds; 


Bifle Bange and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 9.—Yesterday was the warmest day 
ever known in October in this vicinity. Shooters at Shell “Mound 
were \stripped to their sbirts. The temperature was over 90° de- 
grees. The attendance, ‘however, was as full as usual. 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club.—Two ten-shot scores allowed; 
25-ring target for rifle at 200yds., standard American for pistol an 
corey as ue Were y 

je Class—D. W. Mc hlin, 225, 220; F. E. Mason, 222, 214; 
Dr. L. O. Rodgers, 221; y. £. Gorman, 220, 202; F. W. Belknap, 
219, 209; C. M, enderson, 201, 201; E. N. Moore, 204; E. Wanne, 
ey > a me es, obs 

Pistol Class—Dr. hi gers, 93; J. E. Gorman, 93;. J. F. 
Bridges, 80, 74; E N. Moore. 79; C. iM Henderson, 78 “b. M. 
Tompkins, 76, 75; C. Roberts, 71, 71; F. W. Belknap, 64, 63; D. W. 
McLeushite, 92, 90. f 

Monthly medal shoot of the Germania Schuetzen Club—First 
champion class. J. Utschig 428; second champion class, F. Rust 
02; class, 5. Gefken ; second eat E. Bridges 390; third 
class, J. Beuttler 227; best first shot, E. H. Goetze, 24; best last 
shot, J. Utschig, 24. 


ell Medal—F. P. Sch i 
sonra a chuster 220, J, Utschig 214, D. B. 


_Competition for Cash Prizes—E. H. Goetze 74, D. W. McLaugh- 
lin 73, Dr. .. O. Rodgers 71, J. Utschig 71, D. B. Faktor 71, F. 
P. Schuster 70. 


The Independent Rifles held their monthly medal shoot with the 
following result: Lieut. Moenning, 39, H. ‘Kuhlke 38, Corp, P. 
H. gohonig 36, Corp. C. Frederickson a H. Gaptgen 34, R. Bither 
32, G. Kellenberger 29, C. Iverson 31, H. Marzolf 29, F. H. Lann 
24, C. Granz 21 Dr. W. A. Meierdierks 20, F. Wild 16, C. H. 
Meierdierks 14, H. Felix 14, J. Heinbockel 7. The prizes will be 
awarded at Saratoga Hall next Saturday evening. 

At the monthly bullseye shoot of the Norddcutscher Scheutzen 
Club the following scores secured the highest prizes: F. P. 
Schuster 303, August Hohman 423, John DeWitt 686, Otto Lemcke 
810, John Gefken 810. John D. Heise 819, Frank Koch 890, Capt. 


Fran Thode 1,048, D. Salfield 1,199, H. Huber 1,250, D. Schinkel 
1,373. ROeEEt. 








Grapshooting. 


Fi t 5 
Oct, 16-19—Du Pont Park, St. Louis, Mo.—Fall tourn : 
three days at targets; one day at live birds; $300 to $00 added 
mee IAD Cclerie eel icks 
. 17-19.—Circlev — i 
and Gun Club. G. R. Haswell, — ee wey Rad 


y 
Oct. 17-19.—Baltimore, Md.—Sixth 1 men 

Boemere Spootias Assgeiation, "J. R Malone, Menager. Rea 
. 18.—Lyndhurst, N. J.— i i birds, - 
trance; a Fortean Nipibiacesanttaes sac 
ct. 21.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trapshooters’ L A 
Oct. 23-28.—Nashville, Tenn.—Belle Meods Gun Club’s sonsees 

added. W. R. Elliston, Sec’y. 





Oct. 24—Huntington, Ind.—Eri 


e Gun Club’s tournament. 
Oct. 24-26.—Montgomery, ‘ Mon 
clubs’ tournament. 


Ala.—Capital City and Montgomery 
Oct. 25-26 


.—Rochester, N. Y.—Ei ourna’ 

the Rochester Hod a oes & is Bighth annual fall t ment of 
‘ct. 26.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Fall tournament of M i 

up Open to all. Cash and merchandise grisea, Rw Got 


ec’y. é 
mae 27.—Columbus, O.—Sherman Rod and Gun Club’s tourna- 
Oct. 28-29.—Paisley, Ind.—Cedar Lake Rod and Gun Club’s tour- 


nament, 


mm. 30-Nov. 2.—Rockford, Ill.—Rockford Gun Club’s tourna- 
Oct. 30.—Lebohner’s Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Live-bird shoot, 


open to all. Fou ts, i 
Station EY Bran r om s, at 3,5, 5 and 7 birds. Geo. C. Léebohner, 


Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Cincinnati, O.—Tournament of the Cincinnati 


Gun Club; two. da t li irds; 
Gambe jin ys at live birds; two days at targets. Arthur 


et -4.—San Antonio, Tex.—San Antonio Gun Club’s tourna- 


Nov. 21-22.—Sioux City, Ia.—Second 1 li i 
of the Doo Gun. Club; added money in even a 
, y- 
ec. 5-8.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Thomas Donley’s third i i 
tournament. About $1,500 guaranteed. Targets and live oa. 
ua comteye, Roceth Berard teak ae team, Erancotte 
Brodin Benen tte yan “A 
s Park,— i i 
first and third Fridays of each month: 
April 2—N terstate Associati Gran 
il 2—New York_Vicinity.—I iation’, 
American Handicap, Edward Banks. Sevy. een 
May eee Iil.—Twenty-sixth annuaf convention and tour- 
Vefingwal Secyn ras Sportsmen’s Association. W. B 
une —Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tourna: t of 
New York —_ Sees ion for the Protection of Fish and Game 
June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League tourna- 
“Fae acter OSE Vly coreaes 
une —New ity.—Interstate Associati 
Ae Columbus, O.—T rate Banks, Se > 
— Ss, — i p 
eae I C Bornes wn of Ohio Trapshooters 
Aug. 80.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, la.—Budd-Gilbert 


Iil.—Medal contest. the 


tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores Sor publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported, Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The Baltimore Shooting Association has made rules governing 
the ome for the Pentz pin and Macalester cup. For the 
former the following applies: Te shall be contested by mem- 
Serene a series z at live-bird races of 10 birds ie 

» which began . 30, t 
of October, November, December, january and eee aan tee 
e 


foc vere se ao a March 10, 
ighest num| 
the pi ._ Bach bi 
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A letter. from Mr. W.,.R. Elliston, secretary of the Belle 
Meade Gun lub, informs us that the Schmelzer trophy 
will be contested for on the second day of the tournament, 

Pa fed om the Sret day, Oct, 35, Mesare. Bow, of Nashville, and 

Bag por , will c past far Jaee Seat: Son modes Je 
consequence 0: e num| Ss receiv’ om 
sections and the general interest manifested, additional traps for live 
birds oe have been installed, so that now there are three 
sets of traps live birds and four sets for —— Mr. Elliston 
states that from present indications it looks as if 100 or more entries 
will ager the tournament. Mr. John Parker, we have been 
informed, well known and popular, will assist in managing. He 

great experience in all that pertains to th. skillful con- 
duct of a tournament. The fame of Gen. Jackson’s beautiful 
home and stock farm, Belle Meade, is surpassed only by the fame 
of his illimitable hospitality. There is much of interest there 
besides the tournament. There are the fine horses for the admira- 
tion of lovers of the horse; fine dogs, among which are the celeb- 
rity, Dash Antonio, and his son Fitz; and there are the beautiful 
springs of pure water, which, with lovely women and fine horses, 
have done much to make Kentucky’s fame world wide. 


The officers of the Walsrode Gun Club, Trenton, N. i are: 
President, Dr. Elmer Barwis; Vice-President, Frank J._Eppele; 
» Secretary, George N. Thomas; Treasurer, Dr. James I. Woolver- 
ton. These officers, together with William B. Widmann; Chas. O. 
Lutes and Edward Titus, constitute the Board of Governors. Mr. 
Widmann is chairman of the board. Following are the members: 
enkins, Taylor, Clarence Jaques, Police Justice Charles G. Cook, 
iomas Harrison, Dr. E. H. Gao. W. M. Petitt, C. L. Fran- 
cis, John Ginder, J. Sterling Worthington, James D. Hall, Fred 
Smith, Charles Cole, William M. Mickel (field captain), Charles E. 
Stokes, Charles H. McDermott. Associate members: Dr. C. H. 
Dilts, William Dickinson and Frank Bowers. In the gold badge 
contest at the monthly shoot, Oct. 11, Mr. Wm. Widmann was the 
winher, on a score of 14 out of 15, 


’The Baltimore Sun has the following: ‘The scheduled prices 
for the use of a gunning craft, equipped with sinkbox, decoys and 
a crew of three men for duck shooting on the Susquehanna River 
flats daily during the month of November follow: There are three 
days week—Monday, Wednesday and Friday—when it is lawful 
to shoot ducks an the flats. The season begins Nov. 1, and this 
year the Ist falls on Wednesday, which is a shooting day. For 
the first day an outfit to accommodate from 1 to 6 men can be had 
for. $50; second day (Pridey), $35; third day (Monday), Nov. 26, 
$25; fourth day, Nov. 8, . <Any other shooting day in the 
month, $15. The shooters supply their own ammunition and food, 
pay their own railroad fare to and from Havre de Grace and tip 
the crew for supposed extra attention.” 


Mr. C. C. Beveridge, called Dominie for short, has proved be- 
a peradventure that a steady diet on yellowleg chicken is the 

st method of training for a warm competition at live birds. He 
has not been doing much shooting lately, though Sving. as afore- 
mentioned; but witness his performance at the N..J. 5S. S. “A.’s 
teurnament last week, where he killed 7 straight; then in the 15- 
bird individual championship event he again killed straight, the 
only one out of fourteen contestants who did so, and now has the 
title of live-bird champion of New Jersey. The proceeds of the 
next contest of this kind go to the Dominie, and he has already 
cautioned his host of friends to keep the event in mind and save 
money to enter. A 


Mr. Paul R, Litzke, in his interesting news budget, “Arkansas 
and the South,” mentions this week that the Kansas City team of 
ten men is organized for competition with a like team from Omaha, 
in furtherance of which invitation will be sent to the latter team 
to appear on Nov. 23 to join issue and later in the day to par- 
ticipate in a banquet. He further mentions that there is a probabil- 
ity of a contest for the individual target oampienshlp trophy 
between Dr. A. U.Williams, the holder, and Mr.-C. E. De Long, the 
challenger, both residents of Hot Springs, Ark. Also that Messrs. 
Buddard and Gilbert have claimed Aug. 28 to 30, 1900, for their 
second tournament at Lake Okoboji, Ia. 


Mr. Geo. C. Lebohner, proprietor of Lebohner’s Dexter Park, 
Jamaica avenue and Enfield street, Brooklyn, has issued invitations 
to the first open live-bird shoot arranged since he took charge of 
Dexter Park. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock, Oct. 30. here 
are four events on the programme, class shooting; all contestants 
stand at 28yds. The first event is at 3 birds, $2; the second ana 
third are at 5 birds, $3; the fourth at 10 birds, $1, birds extra at 
50 cents a pair in the first three events; they are included in the 
entrance to the fourth event at 60 cents a pair. Added money as 
follows: If ten or more entries, $10; fifteen or more, $15; twenty or 
more, $20. If there is spare time extra sweepstakes will be shot. 


Mr. Thomas Donley bas fixed upon Dec. 5 to 8, inclusive, for 
his third annual international tournament, at St. Thomas, Ont. 
tar; and live-bird events will be in the programme, with 
about guaranteed. The main event will be birds, $25, 
$750 guaranteed. Mr. John Parker, the expert transhooter, who is 
now in the South on a business trip in the interests of his com- 
pany, will be the manager. Mr. Donley was the only Canadian 
who ventured to compete in the Grand American Handicap this 
year. 


Dr. A. A. Webber, the famous pistol and shtogun expert, is 
rapidly recovering the use of his right eye, which was grievously 
injured at the Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot a few weeks ago. The 
eye ig still weak, however, and a rest is enjoined, so Dr. Webber 
and wife have arranged to take an outing of a week or ten ~ 
in the wilds of Luzerne County, Pa., where the ruffed grouse y 
merrily through the mountain cover, and the sad-eyed woodcoc 
dart gh the wildwood shadows. 


Col. T. Martin, of Bluffton, N. C., was among the contestants 
at the N. J. S. S. Association’s tournament, on the second day, 
when live birds were the attraction. As a testimonial to the esteem 
in which he is held as a live-bird shot, he and Mr. Harold Money 
were placed at scratch, 3lyds., and they gave a good account of 
themselves at that, as the scores will demonstrate. 


The next regular live-bird shoot of the Hackensack River Gun 
Club will be held on Friday of this week, Oct, 20, at H. Heflich’s 
Hotel, Hackensack River Bridge, Paterson Plank Road; Hoboken, 
Jersey City and Rutherford cars pass the grounds. After the shoot 
there will be a supper at the club’s expense. The secretary is 
Mr. John Chartrand, Hoboken, N. J. 

On Oct. 10, at Memphis, Tenn., Mr. John Parker, of the Peters 
Cartridge and mes Smokeless companies, shot a friendly live- 
bird race with Mr. Abe Frank, on the grounds of the Memphis Gun 
Club, at 26 live birds. The race was remarkably close, Mr. Frank 
killing straight, while Mr. Parker lost but 1 bird, his 24th. 

Under date of Oct. 14 Mr. Fred Gilbert, the expert trap shot, 
challenged W. R. Crosby to contest for the target championship 
trophy, the E C cup, and duly qualified by forwarding a deposit 
to Mr. Edward Banks, secretary of the C & Schultze - 


powder Co, 
On Oct. at Holmesburg Junction, Philadelphia, Messrs. H. B. 
Fisher and inletter shot a two-men team race against Messrs. 
Rothaker and T. S. Dando, 100 live birds per man, Wyds. rise, 


per team. The former won, 177 to 170. 
Mr. joke J. Sumpter, of Hot Springs, Ark., retained possession 
of the Busch r. & 


in a contest with A. Thompson, at St. 


Louis, Oct. 7. Each shot at 25 live birds. Sumpter scored 23, 
21, losing 3 dead out. 

, emblematic of the target 

essrs. Rolla O. Heikes, of 


losing two dead out, and Thompson 
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"FOREST AND STREAM. 


Rothaker and Dando vs. Fisher ana’ Fialetter. 


Hotmessure Junction, Philadelphia, Oct. 12.—There was a very 


‘interesting team race, two men on a side, this afternoon, on the 


grounds of the Keystone Shooting League. The conditions were 
100 live birds each, 30yds. rise, $20 a team, each man to pay for 
his own birds, There. was no wind. The day was ideal. The 
birds were mixed, good and on 
essts. J. Rothaker and T. S. Dando were against Messrs. 
H. B. Fisher and L. Finletter. The latter teafh won by the score 
of 177 to 170. 
Rothaker shot inhard luck, at first having several fall dead out 


of bounds, and this seemed to take his nerve, and he lost steadily, 


while his partner kept killing them all. Finletter thade high score 
for his team, getting 90 out of 100, losing 2 dead out. His highest 
runs were 18 and He shot a steady race, however, and was ad- 
mirably backed up by young Fisher, who surprised some of the 
crowd by scoring 87 and losing 4 dead out of bounds. He also 
= second high run, killing 41 straight from his 45th to his 88th 


ird. 

Dando and Fisher drew the hardest birds, the latter getting the 
worst, but had lots of luck in gathering his birds. Rothaker and 
Finletter drew many easy birds, and most of those missed were 
comparatively easy"ones. 

Finletter won the toss and sent the ee side to the score 
first. Rothaker opened the ball and all killed their first 5 except 
Dando, who missed a hard right-quarterer. Fisher and Rothaker 
each scored 19 out of the first 25, the former losing 3 dead out 
and Fisher 2. Finletter got a lead by killing 24 to Dando’s 21. 
Finletter’s 14th bird, a hard left-quarterer, dropped dead out. 
Rothaker went to pieces in his second 25, losing 9, while Fisher 
scored 21. Dando held up his side by killing his 25 straight, while 
oo lost 6. This gave Finletter’s side a lead of 2 birds on 
the 50. 

Dando kept up his good work by killing his next 25 in fine style. 
Fisher also improved, and did the same. Finletter outshot Roth- 
aker by scoring 23 to his 20, and at the end of 75 birds Finletter’s 
side led by 5 birds. All hands took a brace, and the last 25 birds 
was a pretty race. Dando kept up- his great score and killed 
straight until his 81st bird, a hard, low-flying dark bird, which died 
ever the boundary. He killed all the rest, running out with a score 
of 95. Rothaker also improved and shot 16 straight, and then 
lost 5 in his last 11 birds. Fisher ran his straight up to 41 birds, 
losing his 88th bird, a difficult towering incomer, and lost 2 after- 
ward. Finletter finished strong, killing all of his 25, but lost 
1 dead out of bounds. 

Mr, H. Febeger acted as referee. The contest began at 1:15, 
and in one hour 100 birds had been shot. The second 100 were 
finished at 3:10, the third at 4:10, and the race was concluded at 
5:10. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
Fisher and Finletter. 
255248544 
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Warren Gun Club. 


Warren, O., Oct, 14—On Thursday, Oct. 12, there was an invita- 
tion shoot held on the grounds of the Warren Gun Club. The 
visiting shooters were Jas. Atkinson_and H. P. Shaner, New 

‘astle, Pa.; E. W. Hull, Akron, O.; F. H. Snow, Brooklyn, O.; 
Mr. Dunn Akron, O.; Dr. Gaston, Mineral Ridge, O.; Messrs. 
L n and Smith, Kent, O.; Egley Young and Douds, Canton, O. 

he regular programme consisted of ten 15-target events, and. a 
two-men team event. . The attached sheet shows the results of the 
events. Mr. Shaner’s 25 straight in the team shoot landed the 
prize for New Castle, with an aggregate of 47 out of 50. 

Upon completion of the programme several extra and novel 
events, evolved by the fertile brain of Mr. H. P. Shaner, were 
run off, adding pleasure to the occasion. 





Events: 122465 678 9101) Shot 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 151525 = at. Broke Av. 
Atkinson 15 12 14 14 13 13 14 15 14 15 22175 «s161—Cs«w 920 
Shaner 1513 11.1213121313121425 17% 8 153 .874 
Hull ... 1 10141515121411131321 1% 153 ~~ .874 
Snow. 14 146 12 11 14 123 15 14 14 13 D 17% «=: 155 885 
Ewalt -4U4BbMUBRNBBUAB 175 ~ 153 874 
pues bepdeadnste 13 14 1315 13131414151423 1% 161 .920 
MG octudesss ae a ass ts i *. a = 

Schoonover ... ia os J 
IE sinone Hkdon 7 6W13101.7.8......., 06. @ .500 
Lyman .......- ow 138 9151413211...... 90 74 -822 
BN cinvetdcese 0b.'0s 1313:121314131413.. 120 106 .8% 
Ghinie ae apa tee beil We ta, - Has 8 - S s me 
MRE coccass.tc co'es"ss cor: MWS: Me Tes 

Nonneman ........- «+ s9008 Sbioe se aa ce d 

s C. L. Scmoonover. 





The Taeget Championship, . 
New Yorx, Oct. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have y 
received Ka irom Mr. Fred Gilbert contaming s challedge 
fo Mr. W. R, Crosby for the E C inanimate target championship 
as forfeit to bind the match under the 
Mr. has been duly notified of Mr. Gi 's challenge. 


‘ Epw. Bawxs, Sec’y. 
he American E C & Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd, 
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Sodus Rod and Gun Club. 


Sonus, N. Y., Oct. 5.—Sodus Rod and Gun Club held the fall 
tournament Oct, 5 arid 6. They were favored with fime weather 
and a large number of shooters, representing different.clubs in this 
State. Five dollars in gold was’ donated by Mr, E. N. Snider. for 
the one making the best average; $2.50 in gold by James Harris 
for second; $2.50 in gold by W. W. Wood for third, and $2.50 
by J. Van Tassel for the ae average. Also a fine line of mer- 
chandise, valued at $105. Following scores were made: 


First Day. Oct. 5, 
















Events: 1:2 8.64 E25 ee 

Targets: 10°15 10 15 20 15 20 15 2 
McCord . apes 144 9 15 19 13 18 15 19 
Deruno 12 8 12 17 14 19 14 19 
Wride . 11 9 14 19 32 37 3% 20 
Byer .. 1469 126 17 6 18 6 
Fowler igMW@i40..6.. 
Uncle Ben Catchpole = eS ic Be... 
Granger ....ccreccessecgececccercoeee 13 7 1 1 9 16 13 18 
MOUMNEE Cac axccece \Febonetecenkoene s 713 715 1 9 16 13 18 

EME nc ncescncdeoe one cboeaseceedses SW .& 6 we os as we" ae 
WEE sea decdcddsesescdmiactecyetens cal o¢ og See 
BEN tcacriceceadsexceduvaccdecnehanas 8 10 9 8 
EEN KdnaGeszcencedceddaseccisteacecsdn ao) 2. oe we 
TEE de ccnchetcnocdsceacadenaduckeR as wa) Oeil? tat METRE es Jeb tae 
CME 5005 <us'ecgey ccinc tacvedsanae ce na 4, oe, ae eee oe 
BE ip da caddbedc vs acdneadackededie GO oe Ge a ee Se ee a 

Second Day, Oct. 6. 

Events: 1234567 8 91011 

Targets: 15 10 15 10 20 15 25 10 15 20 20 
MEME wisn ocacwadansstes code sdeatdes 15 9 14 10 19 14 24 10 13 18 18 
Deruno . -» 14 914 9161120 718 16 14 
Wride 1410 8 81813 25 9131517 
Byer 15 8131019 13 23 9 1418 18 
Courtney 13 912 8201421 9141817 
Granger 111011 71313 22 8111611 
Wadsworth -- 10 9 15 10 19 13 26 10 11 17 14 

Hopkins - 14 710 8131014 61317 16 
Fowler 0 $B tT ..8.a' 2. B 
C De Ville 13 710 81112.. 410.. 10 
Bennett 9 18°F 0+ TE sss SM ss ee 
Killick 13 81110 .: 10... FW’... ;. 
Sen Sen 141013 4131219 4 91817 
Rayman 0869865.. 777TH 
Glover 15 815 8 18 15 19 10 15 18 18 
Rickman i. 22: 9... 1. FR. Bw 
Borst 13 10 10 10181219 9.. .. 17 
Seelinger 9... .. BW. FD 
Worth 101015 8161017 8121518 
GINA caves ccaunnenireceagsezcscctcod se 814 9..10.. 812..14 
Uncle Ben Catchpole .............06+ «+ 913 9..13.. 9....8 
FUME sccccccccqacese espe 0° 6 ee so OS" BW 13 
Miller .... o Vea - 6..1 8 
R De Ville 4 is a Vas ie oe 
Castle ' encase e6 ee o Buc cg B 
Tinklepaugh oo ec. ae 11 
Atkinson .. eo ee ec ec cc cc ee & 
HIOEH. cccccce se coecese ce ae 0c 06 ce ce co ce co co 
RR sec Soevsavisccseseccesetle 4u ce ° +6 40s 9 
BODES | nccddacrvcvescsdstdecccesoegeeded 40) Sd-ce 000g oc oc ae od dé 13 
WE PRU. ccwetedicccss ccvececscedvbsie'lde eb-5000 6008 Ue: 4a:06 11 
WROUNG A 6 dca dacleanlb 00'S ce deViocdusebhei 00:'Ge Fe. d0iek eoles ee abi.0d 14 
PRURGARARG 5.05 soc dd edi ies co Sebcvccedoda icc: ob isd of cece cé'en ee de 12 
COD Sic cticaddesFeWebbe ndenederiales 607 ee 00: 'e did ov ablingice 13 
BPMN © cnc the cededi ccscsonbcucsaccecas. 00 60 06 vel ebide od cotee rad 1 
PRUE 0 ci cicccvsics cobecédicvscecceson 66 co! be ee! bt! 06 00 05) Ga ee 13 


No. 11 was the merchandise event. 


Averages: F. E. McCord, first, $5; L. V. Byer, second, $2.50: 
G. S. Wride, third, $2.50; Fred T. Hopkins, poorest, $2.50. 
H. L. Ketty, Sec’y. 


Trap Around Reading. 


SinxinG Sprinc, Pa., Oct, 12.—The attendance at the two days’ 
shoot of the Independent Gun Club, of this place, held Oct. 11 
and 12, was very light, although the shoot was a success. It was 
the club’s second annual target and live-bird tournament. Targets 
were used the first day, while live birds were shot at the second 
day. The live birds were of an excellent quality, of strong flyers. 
The day being warm made the birds a little su gish, although 
there were but three “duffers” throughout the day. Capt. Hunsicker, 
of the Independent Gun Club, had charge of the target events, 
while Manager Fink, of Reading, looked after the live-bird events 
on Thursday. Buckwalter made the best average at targets. 

The out-of-town sportsmen present were J Miller and Buck- 
walter, of Phoenixville; Gundy, of Womelsdorf; Geo. Johnson, of 
Fritztown; Wertz, of so McShane and Cowan, of Philadel- 

hia; Kerr and Adams. of the South End Gun Club, Reading; 

itter, Hill, Haas and Fink, of Reading. Scores: 





Events: Sica. £ 6 U.S. 2-8 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 
SPatZ .rcscceccececceeccncaneccecscneees 0 8 8 912 6 10 6 
WRREE Fane decdsgies ccvngereddacvessaetets 7 8 9 8 2 9 10 10 
ee ee ae ee 9 9 10 10 ll 10 15.10 
Miller cc 0cccce s ‘eed oe 6 SF TUM 8 8 8 
Gundy 4 OE ease. 06 open?” 8 
BE cdcce ‘SG st. SD, Bias? 
ianeee S. 48 2. 40, de. ean) oe 

unsicker O60 i. aha 7 
Ritter . Wes Bie 9 


Independent introductory, 5 birds: Adams 5, McShane 4, Kerr 
5, Spatz 5, Fink 4. 

Suburban handicap, 5 birds: Adams, 29yds., 5; McShane, 28yds., 
5; Kerr, 29yds., 4; Spatz, 29yds., 5; Fink, 28yds., 5. 

The following miss-and-out events were also shot: 


McShane ...... 026001 Kerr i 
Boats cveccccacs 206 2 3 0 *Adams. ‘ 
- 162 3 4.. Kessler 
i oo 6 Bice és oe aas . 
dhaneedselad ied 0 - *McShane 





Three-cornered match, 9 birds, $5 a side: Cowan 9, Spatz 8, 
McShane 5, withdrew. 
Duster. 


E C Cup Championship. 


Oct. 13.—The E C cup contest for the championship of America, 
at targets, was shot at Batavia, N. Y., on Oct. 13, between Messrs. 
Ww rosby, the challenger, and R. O, Heikes, the former 
winning by the score of 132 to 130. The weather was pleasant. 

In his contest for it at Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 23, Crosby 
scored 139. The scores follow: 


Known traps end unknown angles: 


RIE Soc trene chugs oschoncioel 11101 11121 10111 11111 10111—-% 
11110 10011 11011 11101 11111-2145 
Heikes ......+..+. Vien sdinas cul 111 11111 11111 11 11% 


Titli M111 1011 1 01n1—23—48 
Unknown traps and unknown angles: 


Gieellag 1as cade caancrtenndsanece HO 111 11111 pr 1123 
1011 1111 Wit Win it~ 

Flellagt is Miss won oveis aatee. 10L11 10011 11111 int 111-22 
eee 1011 01110 1111 14411 111112244 

oubles: 

Crodby c+-.te. cevteseceeeL 11 11 10 10 10 11 11 10 21 11 10 10-00 
: Ti 11 11 1111 1 11 10 10 1110 01 | 20-40 

Sheet oo. ..10 101110 1 11 1 1 1 0 10 1122 
11 10 10 11 10 11 10 10 11 01 01 10 16-38 





Portsmouth (Va,) Gun Club. 
PortsmoutH, Va., Oct. 12—The scores made by ow 
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aes Peents: x28 
‘argets: 15 10 15 
oe OT Te Be ire ccccctes - 865 4 &17 
. 613 712-38 Mules ... 5 93 2 42 
9 13 10 14—46 Ballentine . 5 9 2 2-18 
. 719 7 62 ae 8 8 9 10—35 
810 7 833 - 92 $101 
976 $2 Kirn ............. 76... ..=—2B 
sceccseceeees 211 9 5-82 Garrett .......... -- 13 4 7% 
R. O. B. Muzzs, Sec’y, 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Tournament: 


The two days’ tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, Oct. 11 and 12, was favored with good weather—calm, 
still days, with a good light, all favorable to good scores. In point 
of attendance, it was not up to what was expected. Extra events 
at targets were shot before the regular programme of the first two 
days and after it was finished. The tournament was held on the 

ounds of Smith Brothers, Foundry street, Newark. Mr. L. H. 
Schortemeier was manager. 

On Oct. 11 the Association held a meeting in the home pf Smith 
Brothers, Foundry street, Newark, N. J. There were present: 
Maplewood Gun Club, W. R. Hobart; Climax Gun Club, Neaf 
Ope; Bergen County Gun Club, E. A, Jackson; South Side Gun 
Club, i. H. Terrill; Endeavor Gun Club; Edward. Banks; Newark 
Gun Club, Jacob Pentz; Boiling Springs Gun Club, Harold B. 
money East Side Gun Club, H. C. Koegle; Dunellen Gun Club, 
W. M. Hooey; Lyndhurst Shooting Association, T, W. Morfey. 

The minutes of the last meeting were approved as read by the 
secretary. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of $118.84 in the treasury, 
with no outstanding indebtedness. 

Officers were clected as follows: President, Capt. A. W. Money; 

First Vice-President, M. Herrington; Second Vicc-!’resident, 
C. Koegel; Third Vice-President, F. C. Bissett; Secretary, H. B. 
Money; Treasurer, 1. H. Terrill. Board of Directors: The presi- 
dent and secretary, ex-officio, with Messrs. George Piercy, N. 
Apest, E. A. er’ Walter Smith and John G. Lindsley. 

e president ruled, in reply to a question by Mr. Koegel, that 
the cup, concerning which there had been some previous debate 
at other meetings of the Association, had been won fairly by the 
Lyndhurst Shooting Association. 


Tuesday, Preliminary Day, Oct. 10. 

Events 3, 4, 5 and 6 were at 25 targets each, which was to have 
been a 100-target event, handicap, but it was finally made four 
distinct events, the 100-target race being abandoned. Shooting on 
this day began at 1 o'clock. Events 9 to 14 were extra. 

Events: 5 678 91011121314 

Targets: 25 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 26 25 
Morfey ae ae. © DO Soc. ae, os. c0res 
Piercy et ee Ob 0 Oe oc: ceive se 
H Money 24 23 15 12 13 13 15 14 23 22 
Schortemeier > be eh oops tah 2b oe oe 
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oe EE UD Se henee bt: ov 
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Schoemaker 
Wednesday, Second Day, Oct. 33. 


Extra events were shot before the regular programme began 
and nine were shot afterward. Nos. 7 and 8 were the individual 
championship match, entrance {price of targets. Nos. 9 and 10 
were the three-men team championship, 30 targets, entrance price 
of targets. There were but three teams entered, as follows: = 

Boiling Springs Gun Club—Capt, Money 28, H. Money 29, T. 


orfey 25; to > 

East Side Gun Club—H. C. Koegel 24, G. Piercy 26, E. A. 
Geoffrey 23; total 73. 2 : 

Dunellen Gun Club—N. Apgar 27, F. C. Bissett 25, W. M. Hooey 
18; total 70. ae 

The scores in the individual championship were: Dominie 37, 
Piercy 46, Herrington 40, H. Money 45, Mortey,é4, Capt. Money 44, 
Apgar 44, Bissett 27, Hooey 36, Wilson 41, Schortemeier 45. The 
non-residents who shot in this event, but who were ineligible 
for the cup, were Van Allen 37, Swiveller 41, Banks 45, Keller 35, 
Fulford 35, Chase 36, Waters 38. 

The regular programme events were: 


Events: 

Targets: 
Dominie 
Piercy .. 
Herrington 
Van Allen .. 
H Money 
Swiveller 
Morfey 
Capt, Money 
Schortemeier 
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Thursday, Third Day, Oct. 12. 


The weather was exceedingly pleasant, much like that ‘of the 
summer time. There was a good attendance to participate in the 
live-bird contests, among whom were many famous shots. Mr. 
Schortemeier acted as referee. 

In the first event, at 7 live birds, $5 entrance, three moneys, 
out of the twenty contestants nine tied on straight scores, while 
five tied on 6 and four killed 5. The scores follow: 


Geten, =. 
Koegel 7 Bissett, 
Piercy, 29 
iercy, 
Capt Money, 30 
Hassinger, 28 
Ce! Martin, 31.. 
Dominie, 28 
Geoffroy, 29. 
Morfey, 30 


In the three-men team chameionshie three teams entered, repre- 
senting the Boiling Springs, st Side gun clubs and Lyndhurst 
Shooting Association. € race was very close, the first-men- 
tioned two tieing on 28, with Lyndhurst but 1 bird behind. The 
tie was shot off on 3 birds, and four attempts were made before 
a conclusion_was reached. ch scored 8, 8, 9 and on the fourth 
attempt the Boiling Springs team scored 9, 1 better than the East 
Side, and won the trophy. Harold Money killed straight in the 


ties: 
Boiling Springs Gun Club. 
St Money... .2211222111—10 c eigenen... 10 
G Piercy.... 10 HC . + + -2102222222— 9 
H Méney 828 EA Geoliroy, 21giaz111*— 928 
Lyndhurst Shooting Associati 


sociation, 
zazizea2?—10 TW Morfey...go0°20222— 
2222222 9 ~. _ 
Mal 4” 


2222221—7 

1211112—7 Doty, 30 

2h Woodruff, 29 
7 Grieff, 29.. 


East Side Gun Club. 
2222222222— 


The individual championshi 
these Dominie (C. C. Beve i, 
the honérs! Harold Money was next with 14 N - 
testants retired on the first miss, it being practically a miss-and- 
The scores: 


.N aeereee 


eeeeeee trrerryel 
stra eh ea 


Event No. 2 was at 10 bi , birds four handi- 
cap. Doty, Col Martian peared Bh my toe i ge eer 
while there were seven who tied on 9, and three on 8. 

Event No. 2, 10 birds, $7, birds extra, handicap: 6 
2222220222— 


Friday, Fourth Day, Oct. 13, 


The main event, which began at 1:15 and ended at 4:25, was the 
2% live-bird handicap, $10 entrance, birds e four oars class 
shooting. In this Harold Money and S. M. Van en tied 
on a straight score, Capt. Money being alone in the 2% class. The 
scores follow: 

H Money, 31.... 
Van Allen, 28... 
Capt Money, 30 
Zwirlein, 
Woodruff, 30 


PON, 
DR, Desthvon ts cheonb evant tues cnenc cle 2222022222022222222222%22—22 
Sampson, 28 0: 
120222222 1211021020221212—21 


Ferguson, 28 
SGT Ea. on stntpcde cate hatin cesvepecehoe 10121011121 11010111122111—21 
Dr Hudson, 27 
Koegel, 29 
Miss-and-outs preceded the main event, resulting as follows: 
Events: 123465 8 
Schortemeier 
PON 
Van Allen 
Capt Money 
Woodruff 
Koegel 
Sampson 
Zwirlein 
H Money 
Castle . 
Morfey .. 
Moffett .. 


> POORHOHO: Be: © 
: eR Omm eto: me: 


Arkansas and the South. 
St. Louis Doings. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 7.—John J. Sumpter managed to retain 
oe of the Busch medal, for which young S. A. Thompson 
ad challenged him. While it was generally conceded that this 
youngster had ventured out of his class; he nevertheless gave a 
good competition, and made Sumpter extend himself all the 
way, for it was not until the 15th round that the latter could 
obtain any advantage, and though Thompson was ultimately 
beaten 2 birds he actually missed but 1 of his 4 lost, as 3 of these 
were dead out of bounds. Sumpter’s 2 losses were also due 
to the same cause. This makes Sumpter’s second win of the 


trophy. ‘ 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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Intercity Team Contest. 


So far as the Kansas City sportsmen are concerned, everything 
is now arranged for the team contest between a ten-men team for 
their city and a like team from Omaha. A meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Gun Clubs of Kansas City was held at the Midland Hotel 
‘luesday night, and it was then decided to invite the Omaha team 
to visit Kansas City Nov. 23 to 25 and meet the local club in con- 
test. Nov. 23 will be given over to sweepstake shooting, and on 
the remaining two days the team race will occur. The principals 
in this will shoot at birds, and the affair will be for the price 
of birds only. It is the intention of the Kansas City sportsmen 
to entertain the visitors with a banquet, and in view of this the 
folewing were appointed to act as entertainment committee: 
A. H. Glasner, E. F. meremsey, f. B. Porter, C. C. Herman and 
J. W. Bramhall, Mr. James itfield was appointed to act as 
secretary, and he will look after all the correspondence, while 

essrs. Walden, R. S. Elliott and James Whitfield will 
constitute the committee, who will select the team. In addition 
to the regular ten men there will be a like number selected to act 
as alternates. The only thing that now remains to make this 
event a fixture is the acceptance of the Omaha shooters. The 
time chosen for the contest is opportune, as the birds at this 
season of the year should be strong and hardy. 


Challenged. 


Dr. A. U. Williams, of Hot Sprin the present holder of the 
individual target championship trophy been challenged to 
contest for it by a fellow townsman of his, Mr. C. E. a 
{pet when said event will occur has not been settled yet, tho 

r. DeLong’s forfeit is now in the possession of Mr. J. B. Speers, 
treasurer of the State Association, and he having therefore com- 
plied with all the conditions imposed on him, it is now up to 
the Doctor, and it only remains for him to name the date. 


Claimed. 


Both Charley Budd and Fred Gilbert requested me to claim date 
for their second annual tournament at Arnold’s Park, -Okoboji 
Lake, Ia., next August, the dates being 28 to 30. is, they 
say, is done to avoid any possible conflict, and the time chosen 
is such as will enable those who attend the shoot to indulge in 
some chicken shooting, for the season on these birds s in 
Iowa Sept. 1. Aside from this the inducements th offer 
this year will be far superior to those of their first efforts, as the 
added money will be considerably increased, and it may possi- 
bly reach the sum of $1,000. There is no more beautiful place 
for the holding of such an event than -Arnold’s Park and 
Okoboji Lake, 


S A Thompson 


Here and There. : 


Mr. Chris 5S. Gottlieb writes me_that he finds it will be im- 
possible for him to attend the Belle Meade and Cincinnati 
tournament, as he had planned earlier. Chris’ smiling and 
genial countenance will be greatly missed, while the absence of 
so strong an arm and true an eye remove a great factor 

from the competition. 
Shooters universally who had the pleasure of Mr. Chris L. 
acquaintance will regret to learn of his untimely and 
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Garden City Gun Club, 


The live-bird shoot of the Garden City Gun Club was set for 
Watson’s this afternoon, and it was dently expected that at 
least a dozen shooters would appear. Only two members, how- 
ever, turned out, and the meeting was a ure, some shooters 
perhaps being called eyez to other grounds. The two members 
on hand were Messrs. J. H. Amberg and H. Levi. Mr. Amber. 
has been quite ill for some days, but was well enough to kill 1 
out of 20 very fair birds, i scoring 15. The light was not 
brilliant, and the wind was fresh. Score: 


21121122112221111202— 


Although we shall not have any really good birds here until 
next month, it may be said that the live-bird season at the local 
clubs is now open, and we may ex more and more practice 
matches, sw etc. Nothing startling is on the string here at 
the moment. ext Wednesday Audubon, the old-time gun club 
of Chi , has its regular meet, at Watson’s, and on the following 
Friday the sportsmen’s trophy contest takes place—third of the 
series. This event is apt to bring out about as many shooter’ as 
any we have. As eld does not conflict, but splits weeks with 
the Sportsmen’s trophy, several of the Garfield men will no doubt 
be on hand for the latter contests, thus giving such shooters 
a chance for a good sweep each week, one on Friday and one on 


Saturday. 
Belle Meade. 


Belle Meade, of Nashville, attracts earnest attention here, and the 
programme is a liberal one. Our shooters pick Elliott to win the 
cast iron badge over Mr. De Bow. As to the Schmelzer trophy, 100 
targets, that is anybody’s race in the aggregation which will be on 
hand at this tournament. Three sets of traps for live birds and four 
for targets looks as though the Tennesseans intended to set a hot 
pace for competitors in the tournament line. E. Hovaa. 


480 Caxton Buripinc, Chicago, Ill. 


Florists’ Gun Club. 

Wissinominc, Pa., Oct. 10.—The monthly club shoot, 25, known 
angles, from five expert traps; 25, unknown, from magautrap 
resulted as shown in the scores below. There was no wind, an 
the weather was warm. This was the last of the series of four 
for club prizes. The total for the series is as follows: Bell 8, 
W. H. . 7, Jones 6, Dorp 6, Park 6, Harris 6, Smith 5, Mc- 
Karaher 5. 

Twenty-five, known: 


C D Ball 1011111101111110011111111—21 
*Chiay 1101101110111111110111100—19 
A B Cartledge. . .1101111101101111011111111—21 
Wescott 1011100101011111111011100—17 
1111131011011111100111101—20 
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9 
18 
6 
20 
10 


3 
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-11100131111011 10111010111—19 
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0110011191100111111110—18 
Chlay 
A B Cartledge 
Wescott .... 
Anderson . 
Ellis .... 
Harris 
Loomis 
Bell 
Webster 


1111111 
2091011111111101111111111—24 
Smith 1111:101111011110101111011—20 


*Visitors from Oil City Gun Club. 
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